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analysis. Instruments::, 7ary according to num: n tt^f ty^ of subjects 
observed, setting, category dimensions, an* s«s reported by author. 
A typical instrument is designed for grwwp wotm^rvation of teacher aaj 
pupils in classroom settings; it describes aff«ctiv.e and cognitive 
categories, and has been used by researctew^ ti isscribe actual 
teaching in existing classrooms and then re.^^ulate models of 
effective teaching^ Instruments have alsa \mmn ysed for teacher 
training and supervision, as substitutes far it^sts, as content for 
new curriculum, or to specify ccrnditioiss of l«ir ing. Other settings 
include counseling situations, ^isona,. hosmLtJ^l ^ and industry. (The 
major portion of this document — which Ims bem reffloved--contains the 
instruments, abstracts, and a 100Q-ite« bib>li«>9raphy. ) (CP) 

•♦♦**♦♦♦*♦******♦»*********■** ***'M<**********«W^«*»»*** 

* Beprc duct ions supplied by EDFC^-a ^ tte fc«s- that can be made 
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PREFACE 



In TBfSl thi dkartrt)*^*^' Impaction Newsletter in cooperation vpiw« Reasardi for 'iScttt - 
Schooli^ Mc*f puttMMid I ipeoal edition containing twenty-six of tk^ ^sterns .^xmzai'r 
this anriBoiogy. TfaEpr thcTraolt of a collection made to determine tui::^ best iiBMgm i n &^ '3- 

use for A rescarcht|i{t?i^Wiii* in ^mdyz ing that original collection, we fonii the ccmnts of 
systems jnefol in^llie f *toffepH*K!r of a new **21st .century education iBogram" M«e"]iW^osec- 
to Reseaw5i foar ^ftM^rr fcrkoois. That now successful program has :a»ce been vmsd cbr 
Humanizing Lemmn ' "H^gr^m. a3iid its major task remains as we mtendm^ ditt devetopp»«r c 
cutriculxDB: based o ..4«ent r.: promote intellectual, social and emoirMBL growtt amt cb 
developtnnit of nev v-occsses ^ssk getting that content to learners. 

* . During tic aiiM> ' tiK twenty-six systems published in the ao^inal ar m ogy wr 

conclndedr-that ia Purvey additional instruments, particularly those <icsignec' ^^or spec 
classroom purp^^aeR tioaie from outside education, might shed light the fto^Iems 
were facing^ in nfJkmHma^im^ the processes of communication in general -asi— in^wc^ ini tbbt 
roles for teachers lx ^.^«tw*Ur. Thus, the survey continued. 

Responses to oi*Jr ^imt^. came from many quarters both inside and jnitside HUac «iisctpiT 
of education. We Nwre- unaK.w to publish all that we acquired and had yem) digewit i-thar we 
had learned. A-itt^;^^ ^F^<5logy, published in 1970, contained selected mnteriafe culkd frc 
the many we hac il. - 

Since then ^ •i>nf!ft«!ued to emphasize instruments which adt? concepts to those 

already represenr Mi^rial collections; and, to do so, we have ^atifrr ed fr-i*"^ fields such 

■• itt 1 Mr 

as group dynami ♦^^therapy," medicine, industry • and anthro^MC)^, as ^^^^l^lrc^l zz trom 

education. The uur s^wtems in, this expanded and reordered- tkird ditio* represent all 
of these fields. 

These obsc* i svj»tems have been used in a v/ide variety Oi eractiwe settings of 
which the clas.st s but one, and now it is possible to locate a use ^ jnalyac system for 
describing comi^ in non in nearly every setting m .vhich it ocmrt> nisiness or feculty 
meetings, admrr tp sJ>ordinate interactions, ^.dividual and group :iu^..«jy sessions, inter- 
views, family dis - jns, and in a wide varietyj of classrooms. 

The docuBBTTOT :ion of the content of and environment for learnings^^^hich our schools 
(and other •1e-««auir'" places) provide coiues largely from the developaaeir -and use of these 
obKvation inaaiiH»etB, these meta-languages for research. Research related^::©^ the realities of 
the school's efims rt o teach social and. emotional development to pupis is -t^fficult to find. 
The teaching, ot silUs in these areas occurs so infrequently that a esearcker encounters 
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difficulty m collecting enough data to analyzes, h general the limited but concrete research n 
findings support the contention that teaching njur^ctice does not respond to the call of those 
who prescribe that the school be a place whick **frables pupils to learn how to process and tise 
infiormation as well as to store it. 

It c aid be said that teachers are "teaching.' perhaps unintentionally, but » etheless in 
realr^^v that exploration of one's "own feelings ad personal reactions has nc ace in the 
clas&^^r scene. Since social and emotional jlopmeift require exploration r one*s own 
fcrWhc: xpectations, emotionally charged valuer, self-concept and .the so wing aar information 
alM^' '"inow I see thee, , and how thou seest me/' there is then little ^^idenae tkat schools 
i^^Hp^aouJy or otherwise encourage activities -wfew:h promote social or e tiv ♦'toiaai development 
of ^ Admts. Insofar as the current conditions oUt instruction in ci^r schcw> -^^^ concerned, the 
M^ncc is conclusive: those activities which Tall under the general Tg or optimizing 

^ima an piotcntial are largely missing. 

Bur It is not the research findings developed with interaction anatss^ ins; jments that we 
find fascinating, nor is it the instruments themselves. The research findMr:^^ ha been generally 
known and come as no great surprise to viewers of the classroom sc le.Fiftrthe editors, the 
fascination of these instruments is of a different kind and is riore imr-ediate. These 
instruments contain a wide variety of categories which are descriptorte-ct repfccable behaviors. 
These descriptors of behavior can be used as prescriptions for skills i- e acciired by people 
to help them become what they want to be. And this, for us, is their aflWftaiest fiaKcination. 

It is this use of these instruments that we feel will be^their re^r -oiainibimon. Mankind 
made great progress when he began to discoves* the "rules of natusr that we call science. 
Whenever he discovered "a < luse-and-effect rdatinniship from which heCTmld predict the future 
consequences of a present act, life became nnnre manageable. This^^^puwcli has been almost 
excl»^ely in what we call the "hard" sciences, and we live in a workx which this heritage has 
produced. Today's resources would be unavailable were it not for the centuries of accumulated 
knowledge that allowed us to move from fantasy and superstition to our present abilities to 
predict the consequences of our activities. (Unfortunately our ability to heed our own 
predictions is still distressingly inadequate.) ' 

Collecting and organizing information about the world in which we live is the province of 
science. We call the well-established sciences of biology and medicine, "Hfe sciences" but we 
have yet to develop a "science of living." It has taken many niillenia for the life sciences to 
evolve from magic and mythology and to earn the title of science. But there is no science of 
living only 'because the search is much younger and we have yet to learn effective ways to 
collect data about ourselves; data needed to test hypotheses and gain new knowledge about 
better ways of living. ^ 
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Becaiii^ Awe is no science at living to provide a relatively safe and rewarding framework 

ia which to ■— i ii r with oht own life styles, most of us tend to operate in familiar 

patterns whirir we hwe found at least tolerable. Many of us live out our days feeling 
mfblfiUed mm ilii i|i[WiiiilTrrl froscrated becaaise our fantasy-based expectations about each 
other arc n^'r^et; and feeling trapped by our inability to ask the very questions which need 
as!king finom ^line around us most able to give us the information we need. For instance, there 
is a big dififatcnce between feeling that you are hard to get along with and knowing that 
catain kindfc of specific behavio r you use are hostile or non-supportive and tend to make 
people amia# irau feel defensive. The former implies what you are. The latter indicates not 
what yoa ar* hmt how you act, a: d leaves you with an option to change those acts and thus 
their comtsmmmcs. 



' The iiHtruments in this caieEztion represent to us what ^the title Mirrors for Behavior 
implies. They are mirrors for die social scientist in us all, mirrors that give us an opportunity 
to. see nioTO tian what we , have- seen before. Mirrors for behavior reflect how we iact; they 
both "tell it like it is" and provtiic the means to help us become what we would rather be. 



Spring 1974 ^^^^^ Simon 

£. Gil Boyer 
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CoUeccing and organizing information about the world in which we 
live is the province of science. We have well-established life sciences, 
but love yet to develop a science of living, in part because we are 
, ^ onW mem acquiring the tools to describe how we live and to specify a 
fi 11 mil ml in which to experiment with our own life> styles. 

Ssction One 

MiRRORS FOR BEHAVIOR ill 

Owviev 

An observation system is a language for describing the behaviors by 
which we communicate, a meta-language, that is, a language for 
talking about language. To be useful for describing communication, 
such a language must be descriptive rather than evaluative, deal with 
what can be categorized or measured, and must deal with bits of 
action or behavior, not global concepts. 

Inc]kiided in this anthology are ninety-nine such systems, mpst of 
which deal with "learning" environments of one sort or another. Not 
indaded are content analysis systems, animal observation systems, 
aod infant systems. Early childhood systems are represented by only 
Jt two of the over six dozen systems currently available. 

Cstegorlii — The Components of Observatcon Systems 

"^lie categories of an observation system are descriptors of behaviors. 
Wkkh categories are selected for use in a particular system is 
dependent largely upon the interests of the author. The cat^ories of 
the ninety-nine systems in this anthology have been grouped into 
seven major classes: 

Affective — the emotional, content of communication. 

Cognitive - the intellectual content of communication. 

Psychomotor — nonverbal behaviors, posture, body position, 

facial expressions and gestures. 

Activity — what is being done that relates a person to someone 
or something else (for example, reading or hitting). 

Coment - what is, being talked about. 

Sociological Structure - the sociology of the interactive setting, 
including who Is talking to whom and in what roles. 
Physical Environment — descriptions^^'ofstJlfi-^'hysical space in 
which the observation is taking place, including materials and 
equipment being used. 

■ xi • 
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Coding and Processing — The Technology of Observation Instruments 

TOere are four major events in the analysis of interaction data. They 
are: observing the phenomena, translating or coding into categories 
(in some set of several possible units), processing or reducing the 
coded sequences into some meaningful statement -or picture of what 
is happening (such as a summarized check-list, a pattern or mamx), 
and displaying the results in :5ome form useful for determining a 
recommendation for action. 

Uses — The Present and Future Applications of Observation Instrument . 

Research — Observation instruments have been used to describe ^hat 
goes' on in the classroom, to build theoretical jnodels,~ and to relate 
the process of teaching to cognitive growth and behavioral changes in 
pupils. . .. ' \ ^ 

Teacher Training - These instruments are^njoying an increasing role 
in both expanding the repertoire of teaching styles and providing 
teachers with objective data about how their teaching styles match 
their intent. 

Possible behaviorally stated objectives are suggested for the following 
seven dimensions for the art of teaching: 

Participation, Amount and Kind 

Cognitive Level 

Affective Climate 
. Classroom Control 

Pupil-Pupil Interaction 

Teacher Role Flexibility 

Classroom Methods 

Supervision - These instruments are changing the supervisor's role 
from rater to resource by providing hini with a tool to help others 
become effective self-evaluators of their own skills. 

Substitutes for Tests - The data-feedback model as a substitute for 
the more traditional testing model is based on. providing feedback to 
the learner, in terms of his own mastery of materials and his own 
' ' progress toward goals, not in terms of evaluations which, compare his 
work against other pupils to determine a grade. 

Using feedback for self-evaluation against self-determined goals is one 
of the main strategies for. moving from dependence to independence. 
Only as learners gain a realistic picture of their behaviors and 
compare them against their expectations is there less need to turn to 
outside authorities for direction. This model is already common 
practice in the ^training procedures of workshops and courses which 
teach the use of interaction analysis systems. 
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Consent for Emerging Education — Obscr/ation frameworks can 
themselves be used as content because these systems contain be- 
havioral specifications for potential new curriculum content including 
such skills as yhow to think, communicate and act effectively and 
responsibly. ' v ^ 

Specifying the Condft?ons of Learning — Observation systems can be 
used for describing the conditions needed to support any learning 
environment. In .^rder to specify knowing how rather than knowing 
about as content, low-risk environments must be provided. 
To provide the nec«$sary environment for such learning, teachers 
must first be aware of, and in control of, their own verbal and 
nonverbal communication to students just as' they now control the 
subject rnatter of the lessons taught in' traditional classrooms. Second, 
they must understand what "kinds of environments" tend to foster 
or inhibit what effects in others. 
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1 2 Barnes 
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Selected Infant Observation Systems 

Studying^ the relationship to, and responses of, infants to their 

. environment requires observation instruments whose technology is 
. siiniiar to the instruments collected in this anthology. Table 1 is a 
representative list of such systems. 

Selected Early Childhood Observation Systems 

Many of these systems were developed in the 1920's, 30's and 
40's. Listed here are sixty-six of them, two of which are included in 
this anthology. 

Category Dimen^W of the Systems 

Seventyrfive systems have affective categories and fifty-five have 
' cognitive categories. Other less important but frequently employed 
category classes are: psychomotor categories, twenty-two systems; 
activity categories, thirty-six systems; content-related categories, 
thirty-four systems; . sociological structure categories," thirty-two 
systems; and physical environment categories, ten systems. 

Coding Units and Collection Methods . 

The majority of systems use specific predetermined categories as 
"iKe umt"^ whiclTTs" coded. I'Kese are units such as"~*^feacher"asks 
question," "pupil gives narrow answer," "patient frowns," ''person 
leaves room" and so forth. Usually a code is assigned to each 
category and these codes are what is recorded. Many systems also - 
consider a time unit and some take into account a change in 
speaker ^ topic and audience. 

With today's available audio- and video-tape technology, virtually 
* all of these systems can be coded fro|n recorded inputs instead gf 
* using a liver pn-the-scene observer/coder. Thirty-three of these 
systems, however, must be coded from pre-recorded data. 

Table 5 Number and Type of Subject Observed 

Twenty systems focus on one subject only, four on dyads .only, six 
' art point-time samples that focus on a group, one .person at a time, 
and all the others record groups of three or more. 
Of th^ eighty-two systems used in classroom settings, seventeen 
focus on the teacher only, half as many focus on the pupil only, ^ 
and fifty-six focus on* both. T-wenty-two are used on other than 
teacher-pupil populations. The specific populAtion observed is 
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dependent on the needs of the user rather than on the expecta- 
tions of the author who created the system. Thus, systems have 
been used on populations other than those for which they were 
originally designed. 

Table 6 Settings and Uses . ' ........ . 44 

Eighty-three of the systems have been used in the classroom. 
Twenty systems haye been used in othei: than classroom setting, 
including commercial, industrial, hospital and corrective institution 
settings, plus therapy offices, group dynamics courses and work- 
* shops. 

All but one of the ninety-nine systems have been used for research, , 
and fifty-two have bepn used for training. Twelve systems have 
\ beeii used for evaluation of personnel and curriculum materisds. 

Table 7 The Specialized Focus (as reported by authors) 

of Selected Systems Used in Classroom Settings . . . 47 

Twenty-two of the systems used tin classrooms have a specialized 
focus such as a specific subject matter content or specialized 
learning setting. 
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Figure 1 The Language of Language in Grammar and Communication 4 

The types of talk in categories of observation systems are to 
conununication as parts of speech are to grammar. Just as 
combinations of parts of speech make up sentences, combinations 
of behavior categories make up communication patterns such as 
fighting or problem solving. 

Figure 2 The Focus of Infant and Early Childhpod Observation Systems 8 
In general, systems for observing young children focus on the 

individual child^lid Ris^ intS ^ther — 

children and on the behavioral skills he exhibits. 

Figure 3 Generalized Category System: Affective Categories - Support Dimension 15 
Categories in this dimension focus on "whole person" behaviors 
such as asking or giving feelings, telling about oneself, or rejecting 
another person. 

"Figure 4 Generalized Category System: Affective Categories - Judgmental Dimension 15 

These categories describe reactions to someone's ideas -and whether 
a speaker is encouraging a previous speaker to clarify, expand on, < . 

think through and tell more abput his idek, or whether ins^t^^ad he 
/s judging the idea. Questioned here is the common assumption that 
'a. positive judgment (such as praise) is a 6icilitative behavior for 
promoting cognitiop. ' 

Figured Generalized Category System: Cognitive Domain . . . . . 20 
A simplified system for grouping the cognitive dimensions into 
data^ recall, data processing and evaluation. The system also treats 
the verbal behavior categories as a separate entity. 

Figure!^ Gagne's. Essentia I Conditions Appropriate for Eacfi Type of Learnsng . 22 

A listing of seven types of learning, the required external condi- 
tions of learning'and the prerequisite capabilities. 



Figure? Piag^t's^cale of Cognitive Development ^ ' . . . 

- ^our stages. of development and the cognitive operations related to 
* them. 
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Figures Guilford's Structure of Intellect Model , . . . . 24 

One hundred twenty-eight "factors" of intellectual skills generated 
from the intersections of the three dimensions of "Operation, 
Product and Content. 
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~Rgure-9^ — IWKHerrGalanter-and Pribram's Test-0perat5-Test-Exit (TOTE) Unit \ 
A representation of the popular continual approximation approach 
to problem solving. 

OK' 

Figure 10 The Mjnd as a Computer " " " J ' 

Fletcher's schematic representation of a general operational model 
of information processing with tour functional stages of cognitive , 
processes. 

Figure 11 Cognitive Processes 27 

In the Generalised Category System, data recall, data processing 
. and evaluation closely parallel the six major levels in the Bloom 

- t -Taxononqtyv- — - 

Figure 12 Types of Coding Units 

Seven of the more common coding units iure: Category Change, 
Time Unit, Speaker Change, Topic or Ccnteht Change, Time 
Sample, Audience Change and Question-Answer-Response Unit. 

Figure 13 Samples of Coding Units . . . » ■ ?^ 

The type (or . combination of types) of doding. units used deter- 
mines the kind of data collected. No single type of unit wUl record 
. - /all behaviors, the sequence of behaviors , and the duration of 

behaviors. ? 

•i ' ' . ■ ' 

Figure 14 Lindvall's Point-Time Sample GhecR-List ^ .... . .... • ^ ^ 48 

With check-lists that are used to determine, the frequency of 
various activities, one tally for each si'V ,;Ct Js made for each 
observation sample and several' such samp-es are summed. 

Figure t5 Joyce's Pattern Coding Sheet: Two Teaching Styles 4? 

Pattern coding sheets produce a ^"picture" of the interaction as it 
unfolds. Here, a rather typically structured lesson is contrasted 
with an atypical one. 

^ Figure 16 SAVI Data Summary Rows [Simon-Agazarian) , . • 50 

TwQ classic patterns of communication avoidance - a fight and a 
. "cocktail party." ' , 

Figure 17 Pairing Codes for Matrix Building . . . .• \ . . ' • • • • 51 

Category numbers are entered into a matrix in sequence pairs in- 
such a way that^ each number is entered twice, once as the first 
number in a pair, and once as the second number in a pair. The 
rows of the matrix represent the first number in the pair, and the 
columns, the second number in the pair. 



Figure 18 Siample Matrix (Flanders) 

A technique for displaying paired sequential sets of .behaviors for 
summarizing data for analysis. 



Figure 19 Summary Matrix Showing Column Totals and Percentaijas . 

To simplify dealing with a matrix it is useful to translate the tallies 
into percentages. Much generalized interaction information can be 
gained from looking at the percentage of tallies in each column 
and row- Looking inside the matrix itself, the distribution of tallies 
in the. cells yields informatipn about the frequency ojf paired 
sequential behaviors (questions, followed by answers, answers 
followed by praise). 



~Figure-20 Areas of a-FJandeis Matrix . . . . ..... . . . 

Patterns of the tally distribiitipu tend to fall into specific typies. 

y 

Figure 21 Agazarian's Educational Motivators 

as Related to Maslow's Hierarchy pf Needs, . . . . /. . 

The coercive behaviors in our s'ociar environment are critical , in 
. , enhancing or inhibiting gr6wth,^ranging from a sense of selflessness 

and dependence to a sense of purpose and effective int.^r- 

dep^ndence. ' . 
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IVtlRRORS FOR BEHAVIOR III OVERVIEW 



yone Ainks he knows how to communicate, and in fact most of us spend most of 
ou- dealiif with verbal or written messages. Yet, communication is a good example of the 
olr ge that the more familiar the phenomenon, the less known about it. Until the past 
decauw, few took have been available for the study of dynamic, on-going interaction between 
people. 

c 

Although increasingly available in the literature of the professional, for the culture as a 
whole, tools for helping people to more effectively transfer information to others are relatively 
unknown. Those disciplines such as education which depend heavily on the effectiveness of 
infomlation transfer have been particularly hampered by this lack. 

' THE META-LANGUAGE OF COMMUNICATION 
' Meta: Used with the name of a disctpline^to destgi^te a new 
but related discipline designed to deal criticayy with the orig- 
inal one.* (meta-languoge: the language jf languagf J ^ 

This anthology is about such tools, which can be thought of as **meta-languages" for; 
describing communication of various kinds. Observation systems are simply sets of categories 
which describe verbal and nonverbal behavior. The categories which makp up the systems^ are 
.related to communicatipn as parts of speech are to grammaf . For instance, '"What is boy?" 1? a 
question that would not be ahsw^red by a grammarian with a comment like "A boy is a 
preadolescent male" but father, *'*Boy' is a noun." In ^ similar way, the statement "You are a 
good boyr in an observation system for describing teacher-pupil talk would be categorized as 
praise, and ^'Good .boys don't do that" as criYicism. (Categories, then, are types of talk which 
bear the same relationship to. the analysis of cowtmunication as parts of speech do^to 
grammatical analysis (se,e Figure 1). 

People in many ^professions use a "technical laguage"^0 help them talk precisely about 
behaviors or phenomena wtthin their profession. To the extent that this sort of tool is 
available, knowledge is accurately transnnttable from one practitioner to anpther. In fact, this 
is one of the discriminating characteristics that separates a "science" from an "art'^ and the 
"scientific method" can be. largely thou^* of as the (development of techniques for describing 
and rcpliciting phenomena and processes. To be useful for describing communication, a 
**langaage" needs to meet three requirements 



^Webster's Seventh New Collegiate Dictionary. Springfield, Mass., G. C.'Merriam Company, 1969; p. 532. 



They m: c 

Tirst, it must be descriptive as opposed to evaluative, and, although it can 
be used to analyze emotional or evaluative situations, the language itself 
must be descriptive of the values or feelings being discussed. 

Second, the language must deal with what can be categorized or measured, 
and 

Third, it must deal with small bits of action or behavior rather than with 
' . global concepts. 

To the extent that a language meets these three requirements, ^hat language is useful £o 
help isolate beKaviorjJ phenomena and to allow for replicatioi: with minimal distortion. It is 
our hypothesis that the lack of such meta-languages has crippled the ^ability to transmit 
information about effective teaching, counseling, supervising, therapy ^nd other helping- or 
change-agentry behaviors to novices and others who want to improve their communication 
skills. 



Figure 1: THE LANGUAGE OF LANGUAGE IN GRAMMAR AND COMMUNICATION 
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This is, in psat, because the *4rngu^es" for explicitly describing the process of- behaving 
while that process is taking place have no/ been readily available. It is only recently that 
concerted attention h^ been given to this problem and only within nhe past Jew decades that 
i«latively efficient observation systems for the purpose of describing the process of on-going 
wrbal interaction have been constructed. It is now possible to capture a record of many kinds 
©f interactive behaviors as they happen and in many cases to surest explicit prescriptions for 
effective modification. 

The primary purpose of this document is to provide information which those interested 
in the improvement of any aspect of learning and instruction can use; thus, the observation 
instru^nents described are from a wide variety of disciplines. By comparing the frameworks by 
which phenomena are observed by the anthropologist, psychologist, group dynamicist, 
psychiatrist, as well as' those in specialized educational settings, ''teachers" in any setting may 
be provided with insignts about potentially new modej^ behaving with learners. 



'Teaching" has many meanings. The preacher is a teacher who focuses on affect; the 
lecturer on cognitive content (though it may be only opinions and narratives); the persuasive 
salesman uses both feeUngs and facts and he varies the dose with the deal, but the music 
teachers, "shop" teacfeers and therapists take a different tact; they "teach" by "gUiding" the 
students* performances in a variety of ways. And for the administrator (or group leader) 
teaching can mean providing the interpersonal environment that optimizes the ability of his 
group to get the task done. We will have more to say about this at the end of Section One. 

A great deal has been written lately about teaching techniques designed to help teachers 
a^^e in different types of classroom processes. Much of the literature about these classroom 
processes does not specify the teaching strategy necessary iu order to be able to bring about^ 
desired outcomes. Often, this is because the tools for discussing the necessary teacher 
. behaviors are not available, or not known about, by the curriculum authors. Thus the desired 
outcome for students is discussed, but the way. to get there is not 

Before Strategies can be specified, the kinds of teaching behaviprs necessary must be 
laiDwn.v The more teaching behaviors available, the wider the variety of strategies possible and 
nhe more diverse the expected pupil outputs can be. 

We are living in an exciting period, for within the past ten years the potential for 
dianging the traditional role of the' teacher has-been radically increased. The wealth, of 
instrttments, sach as those in this anthology, provides a whole new pharmacology of behavioral 
resources whkh can be prescribed for a teacher. The traditional role of^eacher is described by 
a >vell.krtown set of behaviors. Any school child playing "teacher" will reproduce most of the 
behavior* used by most teachers. Typical behaviors are: standing in the front .of. a group of 
relatively passive onlookers (a position of. authority), doing most of the talking (telling), asking 
questions to. which they already know the answers (testing), and evaluating by passing 
judgmtrits. Yetfc no research base indicates that these behaviors have payoff in terms of 
learning, and much indicates that they do riot. 



Systems included 

The observation s^Stetns in this anthology deal with many areas of communication. Some 
are specifically designed for special school settings. Others, however, lik^ counseling and snriall 
g^oup instrumentatioh tieal with interactions whose focus is educative, but whose methodology 
would probably not be labeled as "teaching" even though very real and important learnings 
result. Strategies for inducing learnings, deduced from these ''non-educational" systems, 
provide a source for new behaviors for teachers in the classroom. 

The most widely used and best known of the observation systems are classroom systems. 

/These meta-languages are used to describe what is happening where teaching and learning take 
place., When the place is the classroom, teaching behaviors are stable and predictable. The 

^behaviors of various other ''helping agents" (as desdribed in this collection by "non-classroom" 
systems) reveal many, additional potential modes of teaching rarely used in the classroom. 

'. ""i ' 

. ° pf the ninety-nine systems in this document, seventy-eight are from the field of 
education and an additional four have been used in the classroom. Each of the systems from 
education has a specific, often unique focus, such as use in a laboratory setting, measurement 
of self-directed behaviors, and notations of the amount and kind of talk exhibited by different 
subsets of the, classroom group. ' ^ 

These ninety^nine. systems cover a wide range of phenomena including cognitive processes, 
affective processes, nonverbal behaviors, activities, interactions with materials, and sociological 
phenomena such as who is doing what to whom with what reaction. Each system in this 
anthology can be thought of as representing one pr more sets of behaviors or roleis. 

Systems Excluded 

The instruments included in this continuing anthology have been limited to those system^ 
designed for measuring on-going human interaction. Many systems were regretfully excluded. 
Among these were spatial notation systems, content-analysis systems arid zoological observa- 
tion systems. - - . - 

Philip Thiel (1961) developed a notation for the sequential experiencing of architectural 
and urban spaces. Of potential importance as content for the curriculum, and as a guide for 
the curriculum specialist, the system itself deals not with human-to-human interaction, but 
with spatial and location factors of the environment. 

■ ■ ' * '■. ^ 

The Series of systems commonly thought of as^ "content analysis" were also excluded. 
Content analysis counts the occurrences of certain words, phrases or punctuation. In some of. 
the more sophisticated techniques, interrelationships between series of words or phrases are 
-catalogued and analyzed. Excellent examples of content analysis systems are the ones 
developed by McClelland and his colleagues (McClellai^d, 1958) in their work on achievement, 
power, and affiliation motivation. Keyis were designed to abstract variouis measures of 



motivation from subjects' projecrive reactions to pictures so that scores could be assigned to the 
V written reactions. Feedback is given to the learner about his own scores, and often the subject 

does his own scoring as part of a learning exercise. This information, is then available to the 
' leanier as a yardstick to measure his own growth. The technology of providing a method for 

learning about oneself, in this case by scoring one's own written answers, is similar to the use 

of recorded observational data about one's own behavior for self-evaluation. 

An. example of a zoological observation system is that of Hediger (1955). This delightful^ 
work on animal behavior focuses on. the psychomotor dimension and includes categories such 
as ^'*bristling of mune," "clapping of beak," **ruffling of feathers" and ''displaying of rump 
^ patch." As anyone who has faced an angry parent, teacher, boss or spouse can attest, these 
behaviors are related to the ''warning signals" we humans use. 0 

Kaufman and Kosenblum (i966, 1969) developed an exhaustive taxonomy of monkey 
behaviors that included social, sexual, infant -rearing, care-taking, emotional and object-related 
behaviors. This system consists of an extensive check-list using a Point-Time Sampling 
technique (discussed in the Number of Subjects Observed section). Bobbitt and Jensen 
(Bobbitt, Jensen, Gordon, 1964 and Bobbitt, et al., 1969) developed an observation system 
for recording the mother-infant behaviors in monkeys and their system was later adapted by 
Kogan and Wimbei^er (Kogan, Wimberger^ Bobbitt, 1969 arid Kogan and Wimberger, 1970) 
for studying human babies and their mothers. 

Nonverbal observation systems, such as Kogan and Wimberger,. dealing with movements of 
an infent or the relationship of the infant to his. environment are also not represented here. 
Sometimes these systems describe the environment itself and environment usually means 
behaviors of the "mother" (see Table 1). 



Table 1: SELECTED INFANT OBSERVATION SYSTEMS 



AUTHOR 


FOCUS 


M. D. S. Ainsworth 


Ratings of maternal care - 


M. 0. S. Ainsworth, S. M. Bell 


Infant attachment to mother 


and D. J. Stayton 




B. Coates, E: P. Anderson 


Infant attachmerit behaviors 


andW.W, Hartup 


Adult teaching strategies as stimuli for infant 


1. J. Gordon and R. E. Jester 


V 


behavior 


K. L. KoQiiji and H. C. Wirnberger 


Mother-infant interpersonal Interaction 


M. Lewis . 


Infant and mother interactive behaviors, particularly 


mother's response contingency 


G. A. Morgan and H, N. Ricciuti 


o Infant's responses to strangers and facemasks 


H. A. Moss and K. S. Rdbson 


Mother-infant interaction 


S. R. Tulkin and J. Kagan 


Infant behaviors and mother response episodes 



More recently, infant observatior. systems, such as Oswald and Peltzman (1974), are 
employing and coding from electroeAcephalographs, polygraphs and sound spectrogrants. 

A type of observation system which is sparsely represent(;d in this collection is the 
preschool system.* Two or three decades ago, a considerable amount of work was done in 
development of observation systems for studying infants and young children (see Table 2). 

In general, systems, for observing young children focvs on the individual child and his 
interactions with materials, with other children, and on the behavioral skills he- exhibits. Many 
of these systems are rating scales and some are checklists (see Figure 2). More recently 
developed classroom-oriented systems tend to focus more on the teacher or on teach e^pupil 
interaction. They are concerned mainly with verbal behaviors and with- the transmission of 
cognitive information. * ^ 

Figure 2: THE FOCUS OF INFANT AND EARLY CHILDHOOD OBSERVATION SYSTEMS 



1. The rndividual Child: 

a. Amount of time by himself. ^ 
.., b. What he is doing (daydreaming", playing, having a tantrum, etc.). 

2: Social C ^ntacts: ' - 

^ a. Number of contactfi with others. 

b. Amount 6f time with others.^ 

C Quality of contact, usually in terms of a hostile-support dichotomy, both verbal 

and physical, 
d. Who is contacted. 

3. Materials Used: 

a. Number of contacts with materials. 

b. Amount of time with materials. . . , 

c. What materials. ^ . 

d. What the child is doing with the materials. 



*For a suihrnary of over six dozen such systems, see E. Gil Boyer, Anita Simon and GaU Karafin (eds.), 
Measures of Maturation: An Anthology of Early CMdhood Observation Systems, Philadelphia, Humanizing 
Learning Program, Research for Better Schook, Inc., 1973. 

For a comprehensive review of methodology ani focus of infant and early childhood observation tech- 
nology, sec Herbert P. Wright, "Observation ChUd Study," Handbook of Research Methods in Child Development 
Piul h! Mussen (ed.). New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1960, pp. 71-139. 
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^ Table 2: SELECTED' EARLY CHILDHOOD OBSERVATION SYSTEMS 



AUTHOR • 

^ • ' 

H. H.^Anderson 
R. £. Arrln^on 
Nh Barker 

H. L/Bee and A. P. Streissguth 

r:6. Bell, G.M.Weller and 
M. F.Waldrop / 

L. E. Berk/P. W. Jadkson and 
B.J.Wolfson 

E. Bing 

R, L. Birdwl listen 
B. M. Bishop 



N. G. Blurton Jones and G. M. Leaeh 

R.^P. Boger and J. L. Cunninjham 

M. E..Bqnney 

H. Borke 

H.McM.Bott 

G. M. Bowman 

S. Brody and S. Axelrad 

B. M. Cafdwell and^. S. Honig 



D. H. Cohen and V. Stern 



A. R. Coller 

K. Danziger and E. R; Greenglass 
H. C; Dawe 

G. F. Ding ' • ^ 

A. J. Drnola, B. P. Kb.Timsky and 

A. E. Sternfeld . 
J. Dopyera 

E. Gellert - 

F. L. Goodenough 
P. Greenberg 

W W. Hartup and R . Charlesworth 

G. ^Heathers ^ . 
'-L, M. Jack 

A. T. jttr$iid and F. V. Markey 
J.Xagan / 



FOCUS 

Domlnative at\d integrative behaviors of preschoolers 
Components of undirected activity: social, material, self 
Child's spontaneous reactions to materials and people 
Parent 'Child interaction; maternal teaching strategies; 

speech patterns 
Preschooler^behavior and rating scales of maternal control 

ancJ nurturance 
Environmental cohstraints of.children in nursery school 

and their modes of adaption 
Mother's ways of stimulating and^helping child with tasks 
« Body movements and gestures 
Degree of contact, control, interference, facilitation and 

affect in adult-child interactions; parental behaviors 

as stimulus conditions for child's behaviors 
Mother-child social inleraction at separation and greeting 
Peer-group interactiorr 
Socia! behavior 

Children's verbarlizations in non-directive play therapy 
Children's. motor, verbal and social* behaviors during free play 
Who talks to whom and kinds of communication ^ 
A typology of mothering 

Computer grammar for coding behaviors which foster or 
inhibit child's psychological growth and development of 
cognitive processes 

' An instrument for training iidults to observe young children's 
behaviors that contains a framework of phenomena to 

^ observe 

Student's activities in nursery school ' \ " 
Mother-child [nteiraction 
Quarrels^f children 

^ivities associated with laughing and smiling of young 
. children^ 

Assessment of children's performance levels on social. 

Intellectual £ nd physical activities ^ 
InfluencC'of en ^ironment on preschoolers and Kow " 

preschoolers use environment^ 
Power relationships of children: dominance, submission and 

resistance .* ' ^ 

Compliance and aggre^ion * ^ 

A training procedure for observing children's interpersonal 

relations and activities « . , 

Social reinforcement arnong preschoolers 
Development of ennotiopal dependence arid independence 
Ascendance behavior, respect foToproperty; and social 

behdvior - 
Conflict behaviors of children \ 
Maternal reactions to child's violation of standardis 
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Table 2 (Continued) 



AUTHOR • 

L.G.Katz ' 

P. L. McGrew and W. C. McGr^w 
E. Ml Manw^ll and I. G. Mengert 
R. H. Marshail and B. k McCandless 

E. J.Mash^L. Terdaj and K. Anderson 

D. M. Medley, et al 

C. E: Moustakas, i. Sigel and 

— i4rD7^a1e€k -r-'-r — . 



L. Murphy 

D. Qgilvie and B. Shapiro 

P. P.QImstead 

W. C. Olso n — ^ — 



T. W. Parsons ^ 
M. B. Parten 

A. F.Ricketts 

B. C. Rosen and R. D'Andrade 
E.S.^chlSfer and M. R. Aaronson 
P. Sdhoggen - 

R. St. Schroeer and D. Flapan 
R. R. Sears, I.. Rau and R. Alpert 

R. R. Se^rs, L. Rau and R. Alpert 



E. Slater 

R. S. Soar^ R. M. Soar and 

M. Ragosta 
R. L. Spaulding 
J. Stallings 

L. Stover, B. J. Guerney and 
M.O'Connell 

C. Swan 

b. S. Thomas, et.al 

D. Van Alstyne 

J. Walters, D. Pearce and L. Dahms 
R.W. Washburn 
J. Q.Watts, et,al , 

B. L^WhiteandB. Kaban 

H. f! Wright 

L. Yarrow, et a! , 



FOCUS 

Child's orientation td nursery school cognitive behavior 

and classroom satisfaction 
Child's social development; aggressive behavior 
N'Play activities; psychological adjustment 
Children's social biehaviorand participation; dependency 

on adults 

Parent -child interactron; parent behavior as stimulus for 

child behavior and the reverse 
School experiences of children 
Mother-child interaction In play settings 

[ . • . I ■ 

Social behavior ' x 
Social behavior- ~ 
How mothers teach their children 
-Ne rvous hab i t s a f-chHdren- 



Adult language style related to child language development 
Leadership behaviors; social participation behaviors « 
Anger behavior of children . ~ 
Parent-child interaction; parental reactiorfs to child's 
achievement 

Child's social, emotional and task-oriented behavior; child's 

perception of sibling 
Environmental force units (EFU) or influences in child's 

environment . , 

Friendly and aggressive behaviors ^ 
Children's dependency;j)rosocial and antJ«'^<*'^» aggresf^ion; 

adult role taking behaviors; self-stimulation 
Fantasy during permissive and structural doll-play, expres- v 

sions of conscience and of psychological identification 
.. in young children 

Activities, play materials, words spoken,. non-verbal contacts 
Classroom climate and control 

Pupil's classroom style >^ 

Children's social interaction and activitfes 

Parent acceptance, allowing of self-direction^ involvement, 

and empathy in adult-child interaction 
Facial expressions of children 
Movements, activities and social contacts 
Pl^y behavior of preschoolers 
Affeftional and aggressive behavior 
Child's activity patterns 

Mother-child interaction and child's interaction with 

, materials 
Social and nonsocial task behavior 
Social interactions in the child's world 
Preschooler's classroom experience ^. 



Note: See BIbiiography for complete 
Sigei-Schalock System appear in 



reference. The H.'H. Anderson System and the Mbustakas- 
this anthology as numbers 6 and 62. ^ 
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CATEGORIES - THE COMPONENTS OF OBSERVATION INSTRUMENTS 

OptimaUy, observation systems represent sets of mutually exclusive, all-inclusive be- 
haviors. That is, each observation system ideally has a category which represents every 
behaidor j|^at is obs^ed, and, each behavior ftts into only one category. In practice, the 
systems generally fall short of this ideal in two ways: a categpfy for every behavior observed 
is not available and most systems have some sort of miscellaneous category to pick up" the 
refiiie; and, many behaviors often seem to fall into two or m^re categories of the system, 
resulting in the necessity for long training periods for observers and considerably less than 100 
perceT reliability between coders using the system. As with the observation of any human 
phen( iiena, a delicate line must be draw:n by the creators of systems between developnfl^nt of 
a very sophisticated system with a large number of categories that provides for fine 
distinctions and thus provides fn^uch information about what is happening, and a system with 
few categories which allows only gross distinction but is easier to learn to use. For example, a 
system with just two categories, "someone talking" and**no one talking" will be reliable, easy 
to learn, and will provide less informiati&n than' one which divides thi? "talking" into types and 
the "nbri-talking". into activities occurring. 

Most systems rest between . these , two extremes. Their authors select categories of 
conceptual importance to them, grojip them together along some theoretical dimension, and 
either code the behaviors which do not fit in a miscellaneous category or train observers to fit 
them into one of the existing categories'^ by providing ground rules about them. - 

For convenience, we have grouped categories into seven classes: 

Affective 

^ Cognitive , ^ 

Procedures, Routine or Control . 
Physical Environment 
* Psychomotor 

Activity 

Sociological Structure 

• • V 

Affective . . « " ^ 

A category is said to be an affective category if its primary focus i? on the emotional 
component of conununication, that is, if it takes into account some measure of expression of 
feelings or of the embtibnal overtone oC some behavior. This class of category may be difficult 
to code from a writt^i..SGnpt if the "affective" aspect ^tf thct communication is carried in .the 
voice tone or infledrion, ojyin nonverbal behavior (see Table 3). V ^ 

Althoi^S^'tKe^'^m^ "affective domain" is becommg increasingly popular in educational 
literature, there is no general agreement in the field about what the parameters of the 



Table 3: CATEGORY DIMENSIONS OF THE SYSTEMS 
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Affective . 


Cognitive 


Procedure or Routine 


Physical Environment 

(material, equipment, etc.) 
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Psychomotor 
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Activity \ 
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Sociological Structure 
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2 Altman 
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9 Alichner-Gallaoher 
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• 
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10 Bales 
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• 




• 
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11 Balzer-Evans(BTBI) 


• 


• 
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12 Barnes 


• 


• 


• 
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13 Bellack 
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• 
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14 Bemit-Luft-Llbertv (SCIOS) 


• 
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' 15 Bluinbera 


• 
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16 Borqatta (BSs) 


• 












• 
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17 Brophy-Good 


• 


• 
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18 Brown (TPOR) 




• 


• 






• 
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19 Brown. (FTCB) 




• 
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20 Buehler-HtBimond 










• 




• 




20 


. 21 Clements . > 














^ 




21 


22 C.E.R.L.I. (CVC). 




• 


• 








• 




22 


23 Denny-Rusch-lves (CCOS) 


■ O 










• 






23 


24 Dibner 














■J 


• 


24 


25 DodI 




• 














25 


26 Flanders (FSIA) 


















26 


27 Flanders (EXPANDED) 














• 
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28 Fuller (FAIR 33) 






• 


• 


• 


• 






28 


29 Gallagher 












• 






29 


30 Galloway 


















30 


31 Hall 










• 




• 




' 32 Heger(MINITIA) 




















33 Herbert (SAL) 




• 




• 


• 


• 


• 


• 


33 


34 Hilt (KIM) 














• 


• 


34 


35 Hoffman 


















35 


36 Honlgman.(MACI) 


















36 


37 Honlqman-Stephehs (SAP) 




• 




• 




• 






37 


38 Hough 












• 






38 


39 Hughes 






• 




• 








39 


40 Hunter 




• 




• 










40 


41 Jansen 






' m 






• 






41 


42 Jason (Ml OR) 








• 




• 






42 


43 Jecker-Maccoby-Breltrose___ 










• 








43 


44 Jones (SACC) . 




• 
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46 Joyce 




• - 
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45 


46 Kbunin 






• 
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47 Kowatrakul 












• 




• 
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• 










48 


49 Lioe-Steen-Quirk (PLAN^OS) 


















49 


50 Lbnoabauoh (R-P) 




• 


• 








• 
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Affective 


Cognitive 
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(body movement) 
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61 MacdonildrZaret 




• 














51 


52 Mann 














■ • 
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53 Matthowi-Taactier (SCAS) 
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• • 
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■ - 






m 


• 
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« 56 Mfltbln 


^ ■ 




• 






m 


• 
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57 McREL(MiA) 


















57 


58 Millar 




• 
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59 Mills (SPA) ' 














• 




69 


60 Monh 


— 9 — r 


• 






m 
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61 Motkowitz(FLint) 


— ^ — 
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62 Mouttalcas-Sigel-Schalocic 


- — 5 — 




• 




• 




• 
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63 Munby 




• 
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64 ObarmeS) 


• 
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65 Olivar-Shavar 




• 
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66 Opanthaw-Cyphart 










• 


• 






66 


67 Parakh 




• 










• 




67 


68 Paridni-Taachar 
















• 


68 


69 Parkinf-Stadant 


■ ^ 
















69 


70 Polantky-Lippftt-RadI 






• 








• 




70 


71 Portar 






• 












71 


72..PiJCkatt 














- • 




72 


73 Ribbla'Schultz 




• 
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74 Rlikin 














• 
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75 Robanon 




• 






• 


• 
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76 RobAfti 




• 














76 


77 Schatoek (T^) 






• 


• 


• 


• 






77 


78 SchiMlar(CIMAR) 




• 




• 




• 


• 




78 


79 Shrabla^innli (CLAIM) 




• 




f 










79 


80 Simon-Aoazarian (SAVI) 




• 














80 


81 Smith (Look:) . 




• 














81 


. 82 Smith (Strataoiat^ 




• 
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to Smwiar \ \ \ — 


















93 


- 84 Sofomon (TIP) 




• 
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85 Soaukilnp (CASES) 










• 








85 


86 Soauklino (STARS) 




• 


• 






• 


• 




86 


87 Soaukilfw (TSC) 










• 


• 
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88 Staan-Qulrk-Uoa (PI^NTOS) 
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89 StalnB>r 
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90 Stukat-Engitrom 




• 


• 


• 




• 
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91 Taba 




• ■ 


• 










91 


92 Tvlar 
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m 




J 


m 
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94 


BBwWithalt 


















95 
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07 WraoD 


















97 
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99 Wright-Proctor 




m ■■ 
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00 


Total for 99 Systami 


75 


55 


34 


10 


22 


36 
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"affective domain" are. Reports of work being done to analyze the complex components of 
affect are sparse. There is little work being done, either theoretically or educationally, in 
analy;^, understanding, or teaching about. the more complex feelings like being in love, being 
anx|jj4is, ajid being ^liigh." 

. Since affective' states such as production of "alpha," being "high," being anxious and the 

powerful one of "being in love" appear to be learnable, a better understanding of how these 
states.are leamed and controlled' should be a boon to most and may be even a necessity in our 
evolving culture. 

Cognition itself is, in many important ways, inseparable from affect. The keys to memory 
are affective, both in the storage of impressions and in their recall. We remember most those 
events that have the greatest emotional impact on (or interest to) us. Highly emotional 
ex.periences are remembered the longest. Those experiences which have little emotional impact 
on us are "forgotten" almost immediately. This is probably why it is difficult to learn, what 
we find disinteresting and easy to remember what we find exciting. Memory apparently travels 
along affective paths, thus feeling generates memory and conversely, mem.07 of an event can 
regenerate the affect' associated with that event. Because this appears so, the tie between affect 
and cognition can be, and is, often put to work. 

Many therapists" use this affect-memory-affect chain to help the patient extinguish 
"unproductive" emotions. Often people have strong feelings associated with things (or J)eople) 
that are carryovers from past traumatk events, for example, the woman who is afraid of 
kittens because she was frightened by a cat as a child, if the trauma of the past is healed, the 
inappropriate "here and now" feelings dissipate. 

When the cUent triggers a strong (but unaccountable) emotion he is: a) encouraged to 
"ride that emotion" back through his memory to similar emotions, b) recall the , events 
associated with it, c) discuss tlie remembered event and d) -seek, the "trigger" the 
conversation that brought back the emotion without the memory. In this wa/T the therapist 
utilizes the client's here and now feelings as cues to recalling past traumatic events. Once the 
feelings are linked tp the event which originally inspired them, and are mastered on that level, 
they nc longer haunt the present. 

Turn the process ..round. The "method actor" is trained to recall an event associated 
with the feelings he wants to produce. Many successful actors have some special cognitive cue 
they use to generate strong feelings, such as memory of a sad event to produce tears on cue. 

The research done by McClelland and others* on the motivation and techniques of 
successful people indicates that a similar activity (that, of arousing one's own feeUngs to help 
get a task done) is consciously undertaken by a large number of successful people. For 



♦Marian Chapman ^.d RusseU A. HiU (eds.), Achievement Motivation: An AmlysU of the Literature, 
Philaaelphia, Humanizing Learning Program, Research for, Beti;er Schools, Inc., 1972r 
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example, deliberately recalling the feelings associated with past successes, or imagining the 
satisfaction of reaching a desired goal, or thinking about surpassing one's own top achievement 
— all help inspire people to greater efforts, this is how successful people generate the 
emotional drive to excel. . 

* There are two dimensions of the affective domain. One is support-reject, in which a 
person, as a person, is made to feel accepted or rejected. Categories i.. this dimension focus on 
"whole person" behaviors: asking or giving feelings, telling about the self,tor supporting or 
rejecting another person (see Figure 3). , . - 

Figures: GENERALIZED CATEGORY SYSTEM 
AFFECTIVE DOMAIN - SUPPORT DIMENSION*^ 



SUPPORT ^- 


VERSUS - - 


> NON-SUPPORT 


Examples 




Examples 


Gives support (such that the receiver is 




Blames 


not sorryihe shared what he did) 










Complains 


Accepts feelings 




Attacks person 


Shares own, similar feelings . 




. One-ups (follows an expression of 


Expresses pleasure about what has just 




feelings with exaggerated cr different 


been said or done by others 




expression of own feelings) 



*May be coded from verbal and/or non-verbal behaviors. 

The second dimension, "understanding versus judging," consists of categories which 
describe reactions to someone's idea. These categories describe whether a speaker is encour- 
j^ing a previous, speaker to clarify, expand, think through, or tell more about his ideas, or 
whether instead he is judging the ideas (see Figure 4).' : ^ 

Figure 4: GENERALIZED CATEGORY SYSTEM 
, .AFFECTIVE DOMAIN - JUDGMENTAL DIMENSION 



UNDERSTANDING ^ - 

Examples, 

Accepts idea 
CtaRif ies understanding 
Reflects or paraphrases ideas 
Expands on someone else's idea 



"VERSUS 



. ^ JUDGING 



Examples 
Positive evaluation ("good") , ^• 

Nnative evaluation ("wrong") 

Counter proposals/ suggestions 

Jmpliesjudgments (should, should ne^er« 
you always, everybody ought) 



A common assumption is that a positive judgment (such as praisp) is a facilitative 
behavior anc' a native judgment is not. In this framework, positive and negative evaluations 
are not seen' as opposites; they serve, in fact, exactly the same function - that of judging. 
And, even though the judgment (praise, for example) may, under somt circumstances, make 
the recipient feel good as a person, it tends to focus attention away from the idea being 
processed and toward the judgment made. 

An analysis of the affective categories of the classroom-oriented systems included suggests 
that there are four kincls of pupil verbal or nonverbal "outputs'* or behaviors to which 
teachers reacts 

pupils' ideas or cognitive output 

pupils' feelings or emotional output i , 

pupils* attempts to manage classroom procedure and set standards 

pupils' nonverbal behaviors . * 

The affective domain assesses how the teacher reinforces the pupil and wliich of the four pupil 
outputs Jie or she chooses to emphasize. 

Most of the classroom-oriented category systems have siJme generalized measure of 
teacher approval and disapproval. Many provide a way of determining if the teacher^ 
accepting a student's feelings as contrasted with accepting his ideas, but generally rejection is 
not similarly differentiated. Only -a few systems reflect concern for group process and for the 
development of student independence and/or have categories for measuring jeacher responses 
to pupil nonverbal behaviors. ^ 

To the* extent that the category systems in this volume reflect teacher behaviors which 
exist in the classrooms in America, ther.e is considerable lack of emphasis on helping pupils to 
learn how to clarify and use their. feelings constructively^ to learn how to^ create efficient work 
procedures, or 'to evaluate their own work. ^ . 

There has been considerable interest, but little speculation and even less research into a 
curious aspect of these instruments, that is why these measures of the teacher*s affective 
response to pupil outputs appear to relate to subsequent pupil cognitive outputs such as 
V achievement in subject matter and even rise in intelligence scores. 

One reason why an affective behavior such as a teacher*s acceptance of pupil's ideas may 
influence cognitTve growth is- because these affective measures deal with the reinforcement the 
child receives for his content handling ' skills. How the ^cher responds to pupil cognitive 
output is what supplies the student with positive or negative ^reinforcement. If the student's 
"idea (his thinking) . is accepted by the teacher, the student is positively reinforced, if the 
teacher responds judgmentally, or in any way leaves the student in doubt, then the sfudent is 
negatively reinforced, and his "learning" both of how to learn and what to learn may be 
impaired. In other words, the affective measures' of the teacher*s verbal reactions deal with the 
success or failure of the chUd to get positive feedback about tlie appropriateness of his 
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cognition. Affective systems deal in large part with the reinforcement climate in which the 
student exists. This; may. explain why the use of systems which deal with **warjnth'' or 
"judgment" (acceptance "CT rejection) of pupil output tend to relate to achievement. 

Although there has. been little research done on the effect of accepting pupil's feelings, 
^theoretically ^eaclier's use of this dimension is a potent predictor of pupil achievement. Every 
statement iieard l)y the student will contain both an ''information" message and an 
"emotional" message as well. Pojr instance, a teacher statement like, "Even a kindergartner 
knows that Columbus discovered America" will tell a sixth grader wIiq discovered America, 
but it wiir probably ako tell him that the teacher thinks he is not very bright. For the 
student, the affective "You're not very bright" part of the message will probably override the 
data message "Columbus discovered America." 

' In a sufficiently threatening or ambiguous environment, it appears that the affective 
portion of the message can so negatively bias the climate that the content portion is not heard 
at all^,.Hqw a pupil's feelings are handled sets this type of climate directly or indirectly and 
therefore his- ability to deal with, content is lessened. Negative or ambiguous reactions to 
pupils' (and' other people's) feelings can be thought of as either limiting their ability to receive 
input or as negative reinfprcement. ^ ^ 

A somewhat . similar phenomenon operates for classroom management which includes the 
setting of standards and work procedures. The manner in which a teacher reacts to pupils' 
efforts to control their own working environment can affect the learning climate. 

Three possible reasons .come to mind: 

1. If the teacher consistently reserves the power to make deciisions about 
' procedures and standards, experience in decision-making "is denied to the 
, student. It. is the denial of this kind of learning that makes it possible to 

teach democracy, at the rote memory or wgrd level while denying it in 
practice. 

2. it is entirely possible that autocratic teacher behavior limits resources 
available because, in this type of classroom, the teacher is tKe only one 
who can legitimately provide inputs. Thus, to the extent that he limits 
student selNcontrol, students not only lose the opportunity to practice 
behavioral (including- cognitive) skills but also lose the considerable 
cognitive resources ot their peers as well, 

3. As children get older, response to their peers becomes stronger than 
response to the teacher. When the teacher reserves the power to _ set 
standards and procedures, he often puts himself at odds with the 
student-peer power structure, and loses hisjability to influence' the student. 

^ This is particularly apparent in the typical American junior high school. ■ 

In short, it appears that a; positive; emotional en\'iironment is a powerful asset to learning, 
and positive emotional environments are enhanced by teachers of all kinds whose reactions are 
supportive of their students' ideas, feelings, work control efforts and behaviors. 



Cognitive . , , « i 

A- category is said to be a cognitive category, if its focus is on the inteHectual .component 
of the communication. Although over half df the systems in this collection deal with 
categories tliat are considered cognitive, the Uterature is vague about how precisely to classify 
a 'category as "cognitive" rather than "affective." In part, this may be an academic question. 
Eve'v statement carries both a data message and an emotional message and in reality they 
probacy arg not separable. Although feeUngs (affect) appear to be different from ideas 
(cognition) the categories used to describe th^m overlap* (see Table 5, Column 2). 

Cognitive sys<;ems deal with verbal behavior in two different ways. First, they note 
categories of verbal behavior such as giving data, asking for data, clarifying, deBning and giving 
opinions and second, these systems attempt to get at some structured analysis of the thought 
processes themselves. To do this latter job, it is sometimes necessary to analyze a series of 
statements in order to determine what thought process is taking place. 

Apparently, a thought process dimension is not easy to determine expUcitly from any 
single verbal statement because a verbal category Uke "explaining" (Pellack, System 13), 
"stating" (Smith Logic, System 81) or "description" (Simon and Agazarian. System 80) co^ld 
be describing a pupU's "recall" about some subject such as a date in hisfory. or the name of a 
chen-jcal compound, or it could instead be a part of an "analysis" statement in which the 
pupa was processing data. It could even be a part of an "evaluation" statement where the . 
pupil was giving his reasons for ^ome value judgment. 

Because these cognitive systems appear to deal both with identification and modification 
of thought processes and with verbal categories for doing so, we have separated processes from 
categories as follows: 

I. Cognitive Processes 

1. data recall 

2. data processing 

3. evaluation 

II. Categories of Verbal Behaviors 

-Used to Describe Teacher and Pupil Talk About Subject Matter 

Data recall is the thinking process most widely solicited by teachers. This process has 
been made a separate dimension to differentiate it from the presumably more complex data 
orocessing dimension. The difference between these two dimensions can be made clearer by 
considering how a less complex mechanism, the computer, works. It is entirely possible to 
have a computer merely store data and. On command, dump (recall) it in the same form and 



*It should be notea that nearly aU systerm which are primarUy affertive in their.focus cont^ categories wh.ch 
differentiate between "broad" and "narrow" student talk. Although this is an indication of different types of 
cognition, such categories do not supply enough data to determine which dimension of thought processes is 
involved.. " ' 



format m whi<:b it, was stored. An impressively large amount of the "learning** which goes on 
in our schools is little more than this. That is, students are required to memorize scis of facts 
and to repea^.these facts on command. 

^ This seems to be materially different from storing data in a computer, programming the 
computer to process the data by sorting, comparing, doing arithmetical and logical operations 
and then reporting the data in some new form and order different from that in which the data 
. was originaJly placed in the machine. Thi< would be analogous to the data . processing 
dime.iision in the cognitive domain and includes grouping, classifying, labeling, analyzing and 
so forth. Determining how best to teach students to use these types of. thinking processes is 
one of the major potential uses of these cognitive systems. 

Evaluation seems to be a sufficiently different enough thought process to be considered a 
cognitive, dimension of its own. The evaluation dimension includes both opinions and 
judgments based on some criteria. The literature on teacher and pupil interaction, where 
judgments are being made, indicates that little classroom work in developing and stating 
criteria for evaluation is being done. Category systems with an evaluation dimension provide a 
tdol to help analyze the process of formulating value judgments, and research in this area 
could help develop techniques for h.iproving this process. Value judgments are always made by 
reference ta some criteria, although the criteria may not always be stated. Often the criteria 
are unverbalized feelings about a subject. It appears that students - make judgments quite 
frequently without any clear understanding of the criteria they are using to make those 
judgments. 

The thVee main criteria used in making judgments are public, private and pragmatic. 

Public criteria can be considered as the values and laws of the culture such 
as prudence, economy, justice and simplicity. They, appear in the classroom in 
statements such as "Dbn't talk during assembly^ because the other pupils can't .. 
. hear." 

" 1* ■ 

Private criteria are usually personal opiniohs or feelings and appear in such 
statements as "I don't allow gum chewing in my chissroom because I think it 
rude." ^ . ' \ ' ' ■ 

Pragmatic criteria are really statements of probability such as "I think you 
had better study for your test, Johnny, because the other four times you 
didn't, you failed." / \^ 

Quite often a statenient ciarrying a 'value judgment or opinion appears without any 
criteria (the "because" part of the messagevis not given). These are- frequently statements that 
start with "everybody ought" or "you should" without a^jy reason being given for the 
statement. \^ 

^ It is interesting to note that in this sense, computers do evaluate, but, unlike people, are 
not usually' programmed to give unsupported opinions\ Their evaluation processing is usually 
based on probability and their output is usually the statistical probability of a given result for 



a ffven action. For instance, a computer might be used to process complex data about the 
varikbles to be considered in determining a trajectory required to put a man on the moon. The 
output would be a recommended trajectory to do the job at a certain level of confidence. Th:- 
confidence level would be the probability that the recomniended trajectory would do the job. 

This kiad of "pr^atic evaluation" in which students are taught how to determine the 
probable consequences of a given act before they perform it does not appear to be common in 
pur schools. ' ' ' . . , ' 

Figure 5 suggests a generalized category system for the cognitive domain along the 
dimensions discussed above* 

Figures: GENERALIZED CATEGORY SYSTEM: COGNITIVE DOMAIN 



. I Cognitive Dimensions 

1. DATA RECALL 

2. DATA PROCESSING 

Enumerate, list, collect, read or report data 
Group, classify, synthesize 

Label, define . ' " 

Analyze, compare, contrast 15^ 
Infer, genefalize, hypothesize . 

3. EVALUATION 

No criteria specified 
. Private criteria specified 
Public criteria specified 
. Pragmatic (probability) criteria specified 

II Categories of Verbal Behavior Used to Describe Teacher and . 
Pupil Talk about Subject Matter 

Stating 

Explaining 

Quoting 

Interpreting-^ , . 

Elaborating 

Inferring 

Opining 

etc. 



It usually takes more than one verbal statement to determine the cognitive dimension 
involved. In some, cases, coding is a sufficiently complex process to require that both tape 
recordings and tapcscripts of the classroom interaction be used for analysis. This is why very 
few of the cognitive systems can be coded "live" in the classroom.. . 

jf how a teacher says what he siys has an impact on pupil learning as measured by the 
affective systems, then hovf a teacher asks for or gives data should also make a differeacc. A 
teacher who only asks^for data recall should have a different impact on students than one who 
encourages students* to proct^.s data in a variety of ways. The differences should show up in 
the decision-making skdls of the students. Students whc^have been encouraged to develop 
opinions and value judgments based on pragmatic criteria, students who have Ijeen encouraged 
tc recognize value judgments based on their own private criteria and students who are givten 
only public criteria for problem solving should be very different from each other. As yet, this 
hypothesis remains largely untested. V^ry little research has been done in teaching problem- 
solving techniques to pupils or in teaching pupils various ways of making value judgments as a 
basis for making decisions. 
■ ' 

The definition of ^ the very concept of cognition is still being debated. Cognitive and 
experimental psychologists are typically reticent about publishing theories and models of 
human intellectual behavior. They believe, with good reason, that the scope and variability of 
intellectual processes cannot be adequately accounted for by any small set of psychological 
constructs. Attempts at defining such a global theory, have met wijh disdain and with 
^/verification difficulties. Models of the intellect tend to be constructed for specific psycho- 
metric, . educational or clinical purposes. Despite apparent similarities or contradictions, these 
models cannot be considered to be theoretical alternatives and must be treated only as. 
heuristic devices with which the psychologist, clinician or educator seeks to organize research 
findings or further his own research ends. - 

Following is a sampling of some of these models,* each of which his potential for 
translatibn into ar observation system to" both test the validity of the model and to provide a 
potentially useful way of describing pupil cognition. " 

A Task Analysis Model: Classification of cognitive processes can have an empirical base. 
Psychologists using this technique are interested in defining the total number' of discrete 
performances necessary to carry out a particular task or set of tasks. 

For Gagne (see Figure 6), learning a simple stimulus-response chain is not only easier 
than learning to solve a problem, but also the conditions under which the learning occurs, the 
nature of the response, and the internal conditions of the learner are necessarily different in 
each case.' The following summary is from Gagne. 

♦Thb section adapted with permission of the author from John Thomas, Varieties of Cognitive Skills: Tax- 
onomies and Models of the Intellect, Philadelphia, Humanizing Learning Program, Research for Better Schools, 
Inc., 1972. 



Figure 6: GAGNE'S ESSENTIAL CONDITIONS APPROPRIATE FOR EACH TYPE OF LEARNING 



LMming Type 


Prerequisite * 
Capability 


External Conditions of Learning 


R Connection ^ 


Apprehension 
of stimulus 


Presentation of stimulus so that desired response will be 
contiguous in time and supply contingent reinforcement 


Motor Diain 

\ 


Individual 
connections 


A sequence of external cues, stimulating a sequence of 
specific responses contiguous in time; repetition for 
cplptri'inn of correctTesDonse-oroduced stimuli. '* ^ 


Veffaal Chain 

I' 


Individual 
conncciions 
including 
"coding" links 


A sequence of external verbal cues, stimulating a sequence 
nf uprhal recnonses contiouous intimei repetition may be 
necessary to reduce interference. 


Discrimination 


Mpprcncnsion 
of Stimulus 


- Practice providing contrast of.correct and incorrect stim- 
uli; or, practice providing progressive reduction in stimulus 
differences. 


* Concrete Concept 


Discriminations 


Responding to a variety of stimuli differing in appearance, 
belonging to a single class. . , 


Rule, including 
Defined Concepts 


Concepts 


External cues, usually verbal, stimulate the formation of 
component concepts contiguously in a proper sequence; 
application is made in specific examples. . ^ 


Higher 'Order Rule 
-Problem Solving 


Rules 


Self-arousal and selection of previously learned rules to 
achieve a novel combination. > • * 



Gagnc (1970) 



This model could cpntribute to the desitn of each portion of a cognitive curriculum 
insofar' as it specifies the- kind of prerequisrte learnings necessary and the instructional 
conditions which would maximize transfer to the criterion tasks. , 

6 

A Developmental Model: Cognitive-developmerttal research can hardly be ignored in.a|iy 
discussion of models of cognition. ^ ^ . 

Piaget has been influential in the growth of a new breed of. psychologists interested in 
human thought processes, intelligence and problem solving. The unique aspect of this approach 
is best understood and defined via an analysis of the developmental sequence through which it 
emerges. : ^ * 

The l:haracteri9tics listed on the chart below, which elsewhere are considered fo be 
cognitive skills, problem-solving^ processes, human abilities, etc., are, for Piaget, attributes of 
cognitive adaptation - of the successful attainment of stages of intellectual development. The 
following chart is taken from an article by Williams. , 

• 



Figure 7: PIAGErs SCALE OF COGNITIVE DEVELOPMENT 



AGE , STAGE 

bfrth to 2 . r»ENSOR l-MOTOR STAGE 

2 to 7 PRE-OPERATIONAL STAGE 

Tto 11 'concrete OPERATIONS STAGE 

It-^n , FORMAL OPERATIONS STAGE 



OPERATIONS 

(\^ute — no use of verbal symbols 

Learns to perceive — discfiminate and Identify 

objects 

Symbols and representations 
Acts on perceptive impulses 
Static-irreversible thinking 

Analyzing 

Conscious of dynamic variables 
Classifies things in groups or series 

Abstract-conceptual thinking 
Reasoning generaJzed; Evaluation; 
Hypothesizing; Imagining; Synthesizing 



Williams (1969) 



A Psychometric Model: tJuilford's ''structure of the intellect** model has provided an 
empirical referent for criticisms of existing IQ measures and has been used by educators, 
especially, to champion the creative processes against the convergent thinking processes 
- allegedly , tapped by intelligence and achievement measures. The model i^ a psychometic one. 
Intercoriielations between performance data on a variety of abUiiy tests wjere manipulated 
through statistical techniques such that factors were caused to emerge. These factors appeared 
to be along three. major dimensions. GuUford and his associates then introduced, ability tests 
into the analysis in the attempt to define pure measures of independent factors which could 
be arranged along the intersections of the three dimensions of intelligence (see Figure 8). 

" Without a doubt, the most pervading aspect of the mddel is that it includes a dichotomy 
of sorts between convei^ent and divergent production; between creativity and the more 
const'rained, typical academic thinking activities and can be found in cognitive systems like 
Aschner^allagher (9). 

The creativity (divergent thinking)^ vs. intelligence (convergent thinking) controversy tnky 
serve to illustrate the utility .of GuUford's model for education. Criticisms of its validity and 
its predictive significance not withstanding,' the model should serve to promote more varied 
and multidimensional conceptions of educational objectives. 
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Figure 8: GUILFORD'S STRUCTURE OF INTELLECT MODEL 



OPERATION i 
E^luatton — 



Convergent^ p 
OivergiN^ production 
^ Memoiy / 
Cognition 




Transformations 

Impllcatidhs 

CONTENT: 
Figural 
Symbolic 
Semantic 
Behavioral 



Guilford (1967) 




Information-Processing Models: In an attempt to simulate the operation of the human 
mind by studying and adapting the computer, psychologists have promised both a fuller 
understanding of the human brain and a more efficient means of tqachir^ problem solving. 
Two such models appear as Figures 9 and 10. 



Ffgure Q: MIUER.GALANTER.AND PRIBRAM'S TEST OPERATE TEST E)5:iT (TOTE) UNIT 



Test 



TEST 



Operate 

Test 

Exit 



(IncongruityK 



(Cohjgruity) 



OPERATE 



r ' Miller, Galanter and Pribram (1960) 



Figure itl! THE MIWD AS A COMPUTER 



r 

"Schematic representation of a general operational model 
of Information processing with four functional stages of 
cognitive processes." 



Meinory 



a 



yes 



stimulus 



Attention 

I 



Iransformation 




,yes 
respunse 



Fletcher (1969) 
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'Av Taxpiioiiiy of Cognitive Objectives:'' Another model based upfon task analysis is 
Bloom's Vtaxonomy of educational' objectives" of the cognitive domain (1956). Rather than 
being a classificiation of the variety of learning paradigms it is a taxonomy of the variety of 
educational objectives. Coi^isequently, it spans learning tasks and the mo^-e abstract goals of 
instriiction that have to dq with thinking about the content of learning tasks. 



/ 



Bloom's model is a descriptive one. Whatever hierarchical qualities are attributed to it by 
Bloom and others are logical and not psychological. In contrast to Quilford's model, Bloom's 
taxonomy is sufficiently general to create difficulties in interpretation, yeflt nas proven to be 
guite. useful as a classrbom observation scheme. We found it a useful way to deal with 
cognitive systems and adapted the cognitive portion of the Generalized Category System (see 
Figure 11) from this taxonomy. 

Theoreticadly, -sit least, it seems reasonable to propose that teacher behaviors can be 
modified to elicit more efficient and effective thought processing or thinking skills from 
students*. Further, it seems reasonable to assume that teacher verbal behs^vior carries ^s a part<^ 
of its content "prescriptions" for how to think. This is true whetl^r or not the teacher is 
explicitly aware of the "prescription" he is giving. A teacher .who asks only data recall 
questions is prescribing a different thought process than, one who asks questions requiring 
pupils to process dats. These prescriptions are the "whaf^^dr teaching children how to learn. 
It is possible that these approaches to how to learn are more iniportarit than any reordering or 
restructuring of the curriculum in the classic sense'. 

In our present culture where new knowledge is being generated at an exponential rate, 
and where data are becoming obsolete before they can be processed, skills in how to acquire 
data and how to process data into useful information are rapidly becoming far more important 
than the ''stockpiling" of facts. If today'-^ schools are to prepare today's children for 
tomorrow's world, they can ill afford to attempt it by only teaching children how to recall 
yesterday's data. - ^ 

The Affect in Cognition: Although cognitive categories can and do differentiate between 
different levels of thought processes* it appears th&t a meaningful description of interaction on 
a cognitive level requires , a description of the affective climate in which cognition is occurring. 

Both the cognitive and affective domains contain^ an "evaluative" dimension and this 
reflects the (dominance of chese behaviors in our culture where evaluative statements are 
.almost always more common than data-sharing statements. (A notable « exception is the 
therapist's office.) The following comments discuss the function of evaluation in some detail. 

Evaluation always carries the potential for arousing strong negative feelings in. people. An 
evaluative statement can be interpreted by a listener as a statement about him. For example, 
the comment **1 think green chairs are better than red chairs" just after someone has said "I 
like red chaifs" can be heard either as a statement about the. second speaker's own color 
preference or about the first speaker's taste in chairs, pr both. . . \ . 
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FtgUre 1 1 : COGNITIVE PROCESSES 



Generalised Category System * 



Taxonomy of Educational Objectives* 



Low Order Cognitive 
1. Data Recall 



Knowledge ' 
1.00 Knowledge . 

1.10 Knowledge of Specifics 
. 1 J20 -Knowledge of Ways and Means of^eallng 
with Specifics 
1 .30 Knowledge of the Universals and Abstractions^ 
in a Field 



Higher Order Cognitive 

2. Data Processing 
Reed or Report Data 
Collect 

Enumerate, List 
Group, Clauif y 
, Label , 

Analyze, Conrrpare, Contrast 
Syhthbsize 

Infer, Generalize, Hypothesize 



Intellecwal Abilities and S/cills^ 

2.00 Comprehension 
\ 2.10 Translation 
2.20 • Interpretation 
2^.30 Extrapolation 

3.00 Application 



4,00 Analysis 

4.10 Analysis of Elernents 

4.20 Analysis of Relationships 

4.30 Analysis of Organizational. Principles 



5.00 Synthesis 

5.10 Production ot & ^*nique Communication 
5.20 Production of a Plan, or Proposed Set of 
Operations 

5.30 Derivation of a ^| of Abstract Relations , 



C 3. Evaluation 
.1 * Personal Criteria 
§ Social Criteria 

Pr^metic (probability) Criteria 



6.00 Evaluation 

6.10 Judgments in Terms of Internal Evidence 
6.20 Judgmiants In Terms of External Criteria 



Simon and Boyer (1967) 
aioom (1956) 
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' How much affect is* generated by an evaluative conunent is a function both of the 
perception of the listener and of the behaviors used by the speacker/Speakers cannot easily 
control the perception cjf listeners, but they can control to some degree their own behaviors 
"and can learn to use the kinds of behaviors which tend to minimize the negative affective 
impact of evaluative statements. 

Contraiy to common belief, evaluative statements are not statements about objects being 
eviluatcd. They are statements which express the reactions of the evaluatpr to what he is 
evaluating. For example, . "Modern music is a bore" is a statement revealing the opinion of the 
speaker; it tells nothing about modern music. 

There are. "evaluation-like" statements that actually sound as if they carry information 
but actually carry no information at all, either about the person making the statement or 
about what he is evaluating. For instance, jthe statement "That is a pretty hat-' sounds at first 
like information about a hat. It represents y/hat we are calling ah "incomplete" ^evalyative 
statement, that is^ it gives neithctr information about the hat nor explicit information abotit 
' the ^valuator's reaction to the hat.- 

• What "incomplete" evaluation ^statements do is to act as cues from which inferences are 
drawn by the listener. A crucial factor. here is that, the listener is left but two choices: either 
to ask for clarification or to draw inferences (conscious or otherwise) such a^ "He likes my 
hat," px "He likes me,^or "He wants something," or *^He didn't, like the hat I had on 
yesterclay." When the eyaluator is in a positio^t of power, the choice to ask. for clarification is 
not always available. 7 

A similar, but "complete" evaluative statement would be "I like that hat" which (in the 
nature of evaluative statements) still tells nothin5 about the hat, but does give . explicit 
information about the evaluator's opinion. 

' \ 

Unfortunately, evaluations are often stated as, and usually heard as, data about what is 
being evaluated. Supervisory comments such as "He is a good teacher" are treated as data 
about the teacher and not as information about jhe evaluafor. The consequences are that 
subordinates quickly learn that the road to success is "give-em-what-they-want" vyith attendant 
lack of morale, independence and creativity. And, since evaluative behaviors seem to breed 
more evaluative behaviors, they quickly set the norm in any interaction, a norm which, is 
difficult to break. V 

This is not to say that evaluation is always inappropriate. Evaluative behaviors are very 
appropriate at times, for example, during the stage of problem solving in which previously 
collected ideas are being analyzed. It is to' say, however, that evaluative comments have, some 
predictable effects, among them the focusing away from continued data processirig aqd toward 
either defense of oneself or one's ideas, reformulation of what has just been said, or counter 
evahiatipn. . 



V. Since judgments do distract attention from content being explored, industrial "brain- 
storming*' and "problem-solving" sessions of many types are constructed specifically to avoid 
evaluation; These require that during the "creativity?' part of the sessions, evaluative 
statements of all kinds (positive and negative) be ^withheld. This knowledge about the effects 
of affecf on cognitive processes is essential for teachers and administrators vs^rking to 
encoun^e creative and other higher-order cognitive behaviors in pupils and employees. 

Procedure or Routine ^ \ 

These categories focus on what is being talked about. The content ot the categories r,eems 
to be of three general kinds for the classroom . systems and three parallel kinds for the 
non-classroom systems (see Table 3, Column 3). 

For the classroom systems the foci of Procedure or Routine Categories are: 

1. "getting ready to work" categories that .include statements, about 
working procedures (papers to use, books to read, techniques to be 
employed) and statements about behavioral boundaries (what is 
acceptable behavior, discipline y to be imposed, limitations on activi- 
ties); ' 

2. *Svorking on t"he content*' categories which usually deal with state- 
ments about specifically assigned subject matter JTKe use of these 
kinds of categories is not reported in Table' 3.); and 

3. "administrative routine" categories and other "non-work" content of 
the sort that plagues most teachers, including roll call, collecting milk 
money and the liKe. 

Often, classroom observation systems will simply differentiate these .Procedure or Routine 
Categories into two gross sets, "lesson related" and "lesson non-related." 

In the non-classroom systems, such as counseling, group dynamics and industrial 
iDbservation systems, a somewhat parallel series appears. The foci of Procedure or Routine 
Categories in non-ckssroom systems are: 

.1. "process talk" categories which deal with stateYnents about what is ' 
- happening now iand what is supposed to be happening, statements 

about the setting of work norms or group norms and statements that 

deal with getting ready to di) the wcfrk; - 

2. "work-on-the-content!' categories , for the^ non-classrocm - setting 
systems which cover a rather broad range since these systems can 
vary greatly in what they mean by "work" (the **bus^ess" of a 
business, group, therapy material for psychotherapy groups, and, for 
the T-group, work can be almost afiytjiing which the group has come 
together to work upon, including tKe "process" of hoW to work); and 

3; "non-work content*' categories which deal with statements of cont;eht 
that focus neither on "the job" nor on "getting ready to work." For . 
r example, for the business meeting environment, almost any comment 
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: ths)t is not a cognitive statement related to the explicit purpose of 
the meeting would fall here. By contrast, any comment of a 
therapist's patient is almost always considered work and virtually 

• - nothing wo dd faU into the "non-work" set of catego^^^^ 

. Thirty-four of the ninety-nine systems have categories to deal with "content." 
Physical Environment 

These categories describe the physical space in which the observation is taking place and 
note spwific Wterials or . equipment being used. In the more common, perhaps^ "classic," 
classroom, the teaeher is considered the primary insttument of instruction, and mariy of the 
classroom systems have been designed so that when neither the teacher nor the students are 
fdkil^r tKe coding stops as well./ This is particularly true for those systems of the 
Witiudl-Flanders- lineage (see Table 3, Column 4). 

■ Experimentation with various types of teacher surrogatea has been increasing. Notable 
examples are Computer Assisted Instruction (utUizing the computer). Individually Prescribed 
Instruction (utilizing programmed instruction), "Discovery and Inquiry" technology (utUizing 
feedback from stddent-conducted experiments), and a mvJtitude of media-lecturer surrogates 
.(such as audio tapesi video tapes; motion pictures and television). • • 

With the increasing use of non-teacher "inputs" to students, student interactions with 
materials and machines are . becoming of g rater concern to the observer of the classroom 
scene. Ten of the systems in this collection have categories which ' note these kinds of 
interaction. These include categories to note different kinds of environmental setrings in which 
activities are taking place. ' ■ . 

Psychomot&r 

A category is. said to be psychomotor if the focus is the description of behaviors by 
which people communicate when they are not using .words, for example, posture, position in 
relation to others, facial expressions, gestures and so forth. In order to code psychomotor 
categories no words are required, but ' picture? or visual representations of behaviors are 
necessary (see Table 3, .Column 5). 

With the use of any categories in a system, g-ound rules are created to resolve category 
distinctions when categories are not mutually exclusive. This is also necessary for classes of 
categories. In the case of the psychomotor categories we have reserved this class to mean body 
movements that can be related to the person himself, that is, how he changes the position of 
his body (for example, putting a hand in the air, crossing his legs and so forth). Thus, this 
class includes categories such as walkiiig, running, or sitting. Body movements which are 
relited to someone or something else (such as hitting, picking up something, or looking at 
something) are considered "activity" categories and are excluded from the psychomotor set. 
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f Wehty-twp of the systems have some form of psychomotor category and two of these, 
BuehlerrRlchmond (20) and Hall (31) are composed primarily c'' psychomotor categories. 

Sociological Structure 

• A . category is said to deal with sociological structure if it supplies a means tp determine 
who is tallc^ng to whoip, if .it designates the role of the person or persons, if it nbtes the 
htrinber of people interacting or. provides information about vital statistics of those interacting 
such as*^ gender, race, age and so forth (see Table 3, "Column 7). ^ ' 's ^' 

JFor many classroom-focused systems, there is ho specific "sociological structure" 
category such as "teacher talks." Instead the information about whether the speaker is a 
teacher or pupil is built into the categories themselves. For example, a "2" code in the 
Flanders system (?.6) means not only that the behavior used is "praise," but that the speaker 
using the praise behavior is, a teacher and not a student. The categories in the sociological 
structure dimension are explicit notations of who-to-whom, role and so forth. In order to code 
these kinds of cat^ories no words are required but some visual representation of what is going 
on (and often an audio tie to the visual represent^ition) is necessary in order to differentiate 
speaker from audience. Thus, thiese categories are either coded live or require an audio-visual 
tape record. Nearly a third o£ the systems represented here have at' least one category that 
falls into this class. 

Activity . ^ ♦ 

An activity category focuses on recording the activities in which people are engaged, for 
example, reading, looking at films, hitting someone or something. Most of the systems -used to 
measure infant arid small child behavior are activity systems. In order to code the activity 
categories no words are required, but pictures or visual representations of behaviors are 
necessary (see Table 3, Column 6). 

Over one-third of the systems have activity categories in combination with some other 
class of categories. Thes.c systems, with the exception of Moustakas-Sigel-Schalogk (62) and 
Melbin (56), are classroom systems. ' 

Other ' 

Nine of the systems have categories embedded vsdthin them that do not conveniently fall 
into any of the preceding classes. For example, the Dibner system (24) codes types of speecH 
patterns used by patients in therapy sessions. The Tyler system (92) has categories which 
differentiate types of psychoanalytic interpretations. These require a judgment on the part of 
the coder and relate to predetermined psychoanalytic constructs for the derivation of thie 
categories. The Hill system (34), on the other hand, has five categories for therapists' work 
styles (responsive, conventional, assertive, speculative, and confrontive) that he relates to four. 



types of content to form a twenty cell, 4x5 matrix of categories^ The Perkins system (68) 
hzs cat^bries that dealwitK teacher role, such as leader-dkector, resource person, socialization 
^ent. The Herbert system (33) notes type of lesson fgrm and format (including audio-visual 
equipment in $ome detail). The Kowatrakul system .(47) notes subject matter area. Kounin 
(46) no.tes the spatial relationships of children to teachers and Matthews (53) notes only size 
of the 'pupa groups responded to. Puckett. (72), an early system, catalogs types of pupil 
participation. 
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^ COblN0 AND PROCESSING 



^ THE TECHNOLOGY OF OBSERVATION INSTRUMENTS 



Bi^cause observation systems cover a wide variety of interests, how they are organized and 
usedi varies. People have been observing other people since time began but it is only recently 
that "people watching" has become a technical skill struggling to become a science. 

. • ■ ■■ • . • 

Coding Units. .. " ■ 

T^ere are over half a dozen varieties of coding units (see Table 4). The majority of 
systems use specific predetermined categories such as those discussed earlier as the unit which 
is coded. These are unitis such as "teacher asks question," "pupil gives, narrow answer," 
"patient frowns," and "person leaves room." Usually an" alphanumeric or mnemonic code is 
assigned to each category and these codes are what is recorded. Many of these same systems 
also use a time unit. This is particularly true of the systems' in the Flanders lineage that use a 
several-second time interval so that the codes recorded carry with them not just notations of 
cat^ory changes but some sense of elapsed time as "well. In these systems a category that 
continues for, some length of time (such, as "lecture") would have the code designation for 
"lecture" repealed .for. eyery time unit that passed. It is this combined "category change/time 
unit'* notation that has niade possible the collection of research data about the sequential 
nature of amount and kinds of verbal transactions that ^ on in classrooms. 

Some of the systems which use the same categories to code the behaviors of all 
participants add an additional' set of categories to note \yho is speaking, or^ at least to note 
that the speaker has changed. A change in speaker (and sometimes in audience) is often the 
cue for a new coding unit. 

Four of the systems, ^Adams-Biddle (1), H. H. Anderson (6), Openshaw-Cyphert (66) and 
Schusler (78), have coding units that note a change in the "target," that is, a change in the 
audience rather, than the speaker. For example, a teacher speakis first to a small group and 

then to the >yhole class. * 

I ... 

Some few s^ystems have special codes that note a change in atopic or content even though 
neither the speaker nor the behavior he is using has changed (that is, the speaker may 
continue to "lecture" or "give an opinion" but on two different topics). Coding of topics is 
characteristic of some of the cognitive systems. The two language systems, Moskowitz (61) 
and Wra^ (97), are special adaptations of the Flanders system and are used in classrooms 
AhAing with the study of foreign languages. These employ a category designation technique 
•for determining which language i^ being used. Two systems, Macdonald-Zaret (51) and Medley 
(55), have a compound coding unit which is composed of a question, answer and response as a 
singlaunit. ... ^ 
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BB MadlAV (OScAR 4V) 








0 






• 


• 




■ 


55 


fifi Malhin 








0 








• 






56 


B7 McREL (MIA) 


0 ■ 
















• 




57 


CQ Millar 


0 
















• ■ . 




58 


Milli (SPA) 


0 






0 










• - 




59 


60 Morsh 






















60 


■A1 Mo<kniMit7 (FLint) 


- A 


• 












• 






61 


Mnii«!frAlrfi«JSInoUSf4iAlock 


0 






0 








• 






62 




0 
















• 




63 


ft4 Ahar (k^C&) 


. 0 


• 




0 








• 






64 


RR Oliunr^hiiMir 










• 












65 


wponBnaw'wYiJiici I 


' 0 


■ m ■ 










- 


• 




• 


66 




0 


• 




0 














67 




0 














if 






68 




0 








• 












69 




0 






' • ' 








• 






70' 


71 Pnrtar 


0' 
















• 




71 




0 






0. 




* 




• 






72 


















• 






73 


• 7A Rtakln 










• 








• 


• 


74 












• 








• 




75 


7A RnKartc 






















76 


77 Sdialock (T*R) 
















• 






77 


78> SdiutJar (CIMAR) 












• 










m 


79 Shri^lii-IUIinnit (CLAIM) 




m 














• 






on SimonJVaazarian (SAVI) 




m. 












• 






m 


81 Smith (Lnalc) 


















• 




m 


Smith (StrAtMiifis) 






• 














• 


m 


Ow wiiyuoi 


• 






• 














m 


OA Solomon (TIP) 
















• 








AR SnaiilHSnn (PASFS) 










• 






• 






m 


AA QnfliilHlM (^TAR^) 










• 






• 






m 


87 Soauldind (TSC) 










• 








• 




m 


88 Steen-Quirk-Lloe (PLAN-TOS) 




m 












- • 






m 


89 Stein 2or 






















m 


90 Stukat-Enostrom 




• 














• 






91 Taba 






• 












• 




m 


92 Tyler 


• 






• 










• 




m 


93 Wainwn 








• 














m 


94 Wallen,et al. (STEPOS) 










• 














95 Withall ' 


• 


















MM 




96 Withall-Lewls-Newell 


• 






















9? Wragg 


▲ 






















9ft WrigKt; . 






















m 


99 Wrioht-Proctor • 


• 










■ 










Total for 99 Systems 68 38 9 32 26 4 2 67 33 9 | 



Collection Methods 



Language Change 

Special Coding Equipment Used 



The twenty-six systems that use a time sample employ a somewhat different approach. 
Instead -bf cpding behaviors sequentially, some unit of time (such' as 10 seconds, or 2 minutes) 
is specified; iCp use these sy^^ the observer watches for the time specified and then, 
ususdly x>nto some check sheet, notes the various categories of behavior that have taken place 
during that span of time! This type of static sampling provides a snapshot of all the behaviors 
ocicuimng. in a specified time interval. Iti contrast, time-unit systems prox'^de a dynamic, 
sequential picture of the activities. 

: : A few instruments employ coding units other than the ones described above. Included 
are; episodies complete interchange between two people), a complet-e verbalized thought 
-{usually defined in grammatical terms such as a phrase or sentence), occurrence of a spiecific 
incident which is the focus of the author's interest (such as a quarrel between two children). 

Rating sfcd[es which are not actually a category system coding unit also occur. Category, 
system units are^«ed to count or at least note the occurrence of some observable behavior. In 
one way br another, they note what is happening during^ the observation period. Rating scales v 
•are not. used to count "behavioral acts, but rftther are used as girides to making judgments 
about a. subject. Scales vary from vagiie indicators of. the amount, of something ^(^ome, few., , 
.sever^, many) or judgments of. quality (poor, fair, good, excellent) to Hierarchically arranged ^ 
items that are behaviorally defined (child talks: not at all, seldom, occasionally constantly). \ 
Subjectivity appears to be reduced as thie behavior descriptors become more explicit. Scales are 
particularljr 'useful in recording maturationally related events. (See Jansen (41), Jecker- 
Maccoby-Breitrose (43), and Rifkin (74). 

The classifications described (see^-Figure 12) are not mutually exclusive. Dep^ndiiig on the' 
nature of the data required in the study, much variation can occur by combining two or more 
methods for the coding unit. 

^Figure 13 is a sample dialogue using a mythical category system. As it stands there, the 
"codable activity" represents a combination time unit/category change system where every 
behavior change is coded and every behavior occurring on the time unit mark (in this case five 
seconds) is also codec^ Thus, all behaviors, the sequence of behaviors and the duration of. 
behaviors are maintained, but the speed of coding required could make training for reliability 
difficult. . . 

Collection Methods 

With today's available audio- and video-tape technology virtually all of these systems can 
be coded from recorded inputs instead of using a live, on-the-scene observer/coder (see Table 
4). For two of them, however, using recorded.data modifies the use of the system: 

For the Melbin system (56), the system Was designed to allow the observer ^ 
'to code while being part of. tKe interaction in a "natural" setting. This 

type of line system is particularly useful on those occasions when making 
. a tape of the iBteraction (for later coding) would be disruptive of the 

on-going work of the orjganization. 



Pbr;th^;H^ system (31), if even the best audio-video tape were 

used -j^ some of the category dimensions would have to be 

droppoi. These categories measure smell, touch, and heat radiation which 
. ^ couM not easily be inferred from audio or visual cues. ^ 

The Bluihberg system (15) - which, according td Table 4, can be coded live — if being 
usdl for "self-improvement," would require recording Okie's own behavior for later self-coding. 

» • . ,^ ' 

* One-third of the systems require coding from some form of recorded observation and 
cannot, according to their authors, be used as "live" systems. Nine of these systems require 
more thin one person to code them and one of them, Adam^s and Biddie (1), requires two 
equipment operators. ^ , . 

' The Matthews - Student system (54), which utilizes a point-time sample, requires one 
observer per six stiidents to record their activitieis. Fqr a classroom where the behaviors of 
»more than six students are to be recorded, additional personnel would be required. 

Three systems, a.lthough they are recorded live^ are so designed that the observer/ coder 
uses mechanical coding equipment as an arid for recording the codmg in the* classroom. They 
are the Fuller (28), Perkins - teacher (68) and Perkins - Student (69) systems. 

Collecting observation data for later analysis has been greatly aided by electronics. Few 
observers tried verbatim, recording before the advent of the tape recorder. Rommiett Stevens 
(who never .developed an actual system) employed court stenographers to make, verbatim 
transcriptions of New York City classrooms in 1911. Porter (71) was one of the earlier (early 
1940s — pre-tape recorders) users of electronic devices and he recorded therapy sessions by 
cutting plastic discs whose mechanics were not so very different from Edison's original 
invention. ^ - 

Nunnbe* of Subjects Observed ' - * 

Systems vary in tfieir ability to handle the number of subjects being observed at one time 
and, at least for some ^systems, the number is dependent upon the populations for which tjie 
system is being used, (see Table 5). ^ * 

Some systems can.be used to record data about one person only. Others are designed to 
record the behaviors ojF a single teacher^ and that teacher's class simultaneously regardless of 
the size of the class. This is typical of the Withall-Flanders lineage systems. These are limited 
to use in a "classroom" setting in which there is one person in the role of the teacher, at least 
one person in the role of the pupil and some subject-matter content being dealt jsvith. In 
addition, there are systems for a variety of pre-specified numbers of subjects. 

A special technique for one-person-at-a-time observation, called pom^-time sampling, is 
used by six pif the systems in" this coUeaion, These systems observe one person at a time for a 



5^ 



Figure 12: TYPES OF CODING UNITS 



. • ■ ' • ^ 

Citagory Change -r- a coder makes a new notation every time there is a change m 
^behayk>r which can be represented by a new category in the system. For example, in 
an instrumanf that has a psychomotor dimension, a new notation may be made for 
each or for each gesture. If a subjeict sits motionless for ten minutes, 

the coder will not make a nnotation until there is a change in position which can be 
refjrejented by a different category. This is the most common type of coding unit. 

Time Unit notations are made at fixed time intervals. The coder makes a notation at - 
specified periods, whether or not activities or behaviors of the subjects change. For 
Inrtence, if the predetermined time interval is ten seconds, the coder makes a notation 
every ten seconds. If the subject sits silently for one minute, the coder would make six 
notations for a category representing silent behavior. Behaviors occurring between the 
time intervals, but not at the specified instant, are not recorded. For example, if a 
strict five-second interval were being used and a teacher asks for the answer to the first 
homework question at the beginning of the interval, a student uses several seconds 
(tbrough the first interval) in ^giving the answer and the teacher says "good" and 
immediately asks for the answer to the next problem through the end of the second 
five-second ifttervalf^^lre^^ would record the first question (at the start), the Answer 
(on the fiversedbndj mark), . the second question (on the ten-second mark), but the 
praise behavior ("good") would be lost. 

Speaker Change - notations are made each tm^a different speaker makes a comment. / 

vTdpid or Content Change - a coder makes a new notation every time the topic or 
content being discussed is changed. Coding of "topic" is characteristic of some of the 
cognitive systems. Usually, rather precise groundrules are generated for defining 
"change" of topic. 

Time Sample - coder observes for a defined period of time and then records all the 
Qodable activitjes^oFbehaviors that occurred during that period. A behavior or activity 
is recorded only once, even though it 1nay occur several times during the specified 
periocj. The order of the events may be lost in the coding. 

Audience Change - coder makes a new notation every time the speaker speaks to 3 
new audience, for example, when a teacher switches her attention from, a small groui> • 
to tj»e vi/hole class. 

Question^Answer-Response Unit - an interchange between two people. Systems which 
use this type of coding unit only do not code monologues. 



Figure 13: SAMPLES OF CODING UNITS 







Time 


Codes 


Synopsis of Activity and Related Codes 




9:00-00 


NQ 


As th^ coding session open;^, the teacher is con- 






05 


SAQ 


ducting p. drill session with the students. She asks 


Codts and Cattgoritt 




06 


P 


the an^^wer to the first homework problem (NQ). 


TMchtr 




09 


NQ 


The student gives the answer (SAQ) and thtf teacher 


P Praises 




' 10 


SAQ 


$ays "good" J P) and asks for the answer to the next 


F Deals with feelings 




15 


SAQ 


problem (NQ). The student reads his answer, which 


NQ Narrow'Question 




16 


CE 


take^ several iseconds (SAQ, SAQ), and the teacher 


BQ , Broad Question 




18 


NQ 


corrects his wrong answer (CE), and asks the 


I/O Informs/Gives^ Opinion 


20 


SDS 


question again (NQ). 


CE Corrects Error 




2b 


SDS 


The student whojgave the wrong answer explains his 


CS Criticizes Student 




28 


CS 


reasoning (SDS, SDS) but the teacher says "That's 






30 


NQ 


not making sense," (CS) and asks who else has the 


StuHant 




32 


SDS 


answer (NQ), The 


student again defends himself. 


SAQ Answelu Question 
SDS Defendr^^lf 




35 


^DS 


and goes on for a little bit (SDS, SDS), whereupon 




40 


CS 


the teacher gives 


a ratlier long criticism (CS, CS, 






45 


CS 


CS) about rudeness and the importance of learning 






50 


CS 


good manners. When she finishes scolding the stu- 






55 


CS 


dent the teacher ^starts to give information on the 






58 


I/O 


way to solve the problem correctly (I/O) and asks 






60 


NQ 


for the answer to the last problem again (NQ). 


TIMC GAMDI C 

1 iMc oAmrLc 




5 SECOND TIME UNIT 


CATEGORY CHANGE 


(codes each' behavior used 


out 


(codes 


behaviors occurring on 


(codes every new categdry as it 


onfy once per session) 
.Co^ Occur n 




the 5 second mark) 


occurs) 


snce 


Time 




Code 


Code 


/Praise 
Feelings ^ 


X 


00 




NO . 


Nb^ 

lb. SAQ-^ 


0 


05 




SAQ 


' Narrow Question 




10 




SAQ 


^' P 


Broad Question 


0 


15 




SAQ 


NQ 


Informs/Gives Opinion 


X 


20 




SDS 


SAQ 


Corrects Error 


X 


25 




SDS 


CE 


Criticizes 


X 


30 




NQ 


NQ 


Stddent Answers Question 


X 


35 




SDS 


SDS 


Student Defends Self 


X 


40 
45 
50 
55 
60 




CS 
CS 
CS 
CS 
NQ 


CS 
NO 
SDS 
CS 
I/O 
NQ 


{Maintains record of every 


be- 


Sequence of behcviors is main- 


Record of all behavior and se- 


havior used/ Sequence of 


be-^ 


tained. Does provido some feel 


quence of behavior maintained? 


haviors not maintained (i.e., 


for duration 


of activi^v. Infre- 


Duration of behavior not re- 


one can't, tell if the teacher's 


q u e n 1 1 y u s ed behaviors 1 ost 


corded. No Way of telling here 


criticism preceded or followed 


(i.e., 


no record of "Teacher 


that criticism Is the most sus- 


the student's self-defensive 




Praises"). 




tained behavior of the se- 


haviors). 










quence. ^ 
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Table 5: NUMBER AND TYPE OF SUBJECT OBSERVED 



Number of Subjects Observed 





Less Than 


Three or 




In Classroom 


Non-Classroor.^ Setting 






Three 


More 




Setting 








Administrator/Supervisor 
and Supervisee 




Systems 
1-50 

* 


One Only 


Two Only (Dyad) 


In Classroom Setting 


Noh-Classroom Setting 


Point-Time Sample 


Teacher and Pupil 


Teacher Only 


Pupil Only 


Small Groups 
(Family, Task, Training) 


Family Dyads 


Counselor or Therapist 
with Patient 




1 Adirro-eiddle 






• 




















1 


2 Attmn 






• 






• 














2 


3 Amidon (MCS) 






• 




















3 


4 Amldon*Hunter(VICS) 








• 


















4 


6 Andorton. A; 






• 






• 














" 5 


6 Andiirton. Hr H, 


























6 


7 Andiirfon-Blnqman (COMIC) 






• 






• • 














7 


8 Arbvrit 








• - 


















o 


d Aichnar-Gal^ttr 






• ■ 




















9 


10 Balei 








• 


















10 


11 Bali«r^w«ni (BTBI) 


• 












• 












11 


12 Bami ! •-• 






• 




















12. 


13 Ballack 






■ • 




















IIL 


14 Bwnit»Luft>Libartv (SCIOS) 












• 












— 


14 


15 Btiinnbara 




• 






















15 


16 Boroatf (BSt) 


















• 








19 


17 BroDhV'Gcx)d ' 












• 














17 


' IB Brown (TPOR) 


• 
























ICS 


19 Brown, tt 8l. (FTCB) 






• 






• 














lO 

19 


20 BuehlT'Richmond • 


• 


• 






















20 


21 aementi • 


• 












• 












21 


22 C.E.R.l..t. (CVC) 






• 


• 




• 














22 


23 Dannv-RuichOvw (CCOS) 






• 






— !?-^ 




0 










^« 


24 DIbnar 


























OA 


25 DodI 


























20 


26 Flanden(FSIA) 




• 






















2D 


27 Flanden (EXPANDED} 


























2/ 


26 Puller (FAIR 33) 


























2D 


29 Gallaghar 


























£o 
AA 


30 Galloway 


























30 

A< 


31 Mall 




• 














• 




• 




31 


32 Hegar(MlNltlA) 


























32 


33 Marbart (SAL) 


























99 


34 Hill (HIM) 








• 










• 








Oil 

34 


36 Ho^^man 








• 










• 








3o 


36 Hontgman (MAit) 


























36 


37 Honigman-Stephans (SAP) 










• 






• 










37 


38 Hough 


























38 


39 HuQhat '_ . 


























39 


40 Hunter 


























40 


41 Jansan 


























41 


42 Jaion (MIOR) 


• 












• 












42 


43 Jackar-Maccobv-Breitrose 


• 














• 










43 


44 Jonat (SACC) . 




• 






















44 


45 Jovca- ■ 


- • 
























45 


46 Kountn 


























49 


47 Kowatrakul 
















• 










47 


48 Lindvall 
















• 










49 


49 Lioa-Staan^lrk (PUAN^OS) 
















• 










49 


50 Lonoabauoh IR-P) 




• 














• 


f 


f 




50 



Subject of Observation 



40 



57 



y 



' T4ble 5; NUMBER AND TYPE OF SUBJECT OBSERVED 




Number of Subjects Observed 


Subject of Observation 






Less Than 


Three or 




In Classroom 


Non-Classroom Setting 






Three 


More 




Setting 












. ... .. 

systems 
51-99 


One Only 


Two Only (Dyad) 


In Classroom Setting 


Non-Classroom Setting 


Point-Time Sample 


Teacher and Pupil 


Teacher Only 


Pupil Only 


Sm'iir Groups 
(Family, Task, Training) 


Family Dyads 


Counselor or Therapist 
with Patient 


Administrator/Supervisor 
and Supervisee 


c 


51 Macdonaid'Zaret 






• 






• 














51 


52 Mann 








• 










• 








52 


53 Matthews-Teacher (SCAS) 


• 












• 












53 


54 Matthews-Student (SCAS) 










• 






• 










54 


55 Medley (OScAR 4V) 






• 






• 














55 


56 Melbin 








• 


















56 


57 McREL ,.A\A) 






• 






• 














57 


58 Miller 














• 












58 


59 Mills (SPA) 






• 


• 




• 






• 








59 


60 Morsh 






• 






• 














60 


61 Moskowitz (FLint) 






• 




















61 


62 Mointakas*Si9el*Schalock 




• 
















• 


• 




62 


63 Munbv 


• 
























63 


64 Ober (RCS) 






• 






• 














64 


65 Oliuflr-Shausr 












• 














65 


'66 Openshaw*Cyphert 


• - 












• 












66 


67 Parakh (VPBCS) 






• 










• 










67 




• 












• 












68 


Pfirki ni^tudent 






• 










• 










69 


70 Polanfikv-Linnitt-Redl 


























70 


71 Porter 


• 




















• 




71 


72 Pucketr 






• 






• 






r , 






• 


72 


73 Ribble'Schultz 






• 






• 














73 


74 Rtikin 








• 


















74 


75 Roberson- 














• 












75 


76 Roberts 












• 














76 


77 Schatock (T>R) 












• 














77 


78 Schusler (CtMAR) 












• 














78 


79 Sh rable-M in nis (CLAIM) 












• 














79 


80 Sirh6n-Aaazdrian (SAVI) 








• 










• 


• 


• 


• 


80 


81 Smith (Lofiic) 












• 














81 


Smith (Strateaies) 












• 














82 


83 ' Snvdar 

vw w i 1 y 1 






















• 




83 


84 Solombn (TIP) > 


























84 


85 Spaulding (CASES) 










• 






• 










85 


86 Spaulding (STARS) 


• 
























86 . 


87 Soauldina (TSC) 






• 






• 














87 


88 Steen-Quirk>Lipe (PLAN-TOS) 


• 
























88 


89 Stein zbr 








-• 










• 








89 


90 Stukat-Engstrom 


























90 


91 Taba 






• 






• 














91 


92 "Tyler 






• 






• 














92 


(93 Waimon 


• 
























93 


94 Wallen^etal. (STEPOS) 






• 




















94 


05 Withal 1 


• 
























95 


96 Wlthatl-Lewis-Newell 






• 






• 














96 


97 Wragg 






• 






• 














97 


98 Wright 






• 






• 














98 


99 Wright*Proctor 






• 






• 














99 


Total for 99 Systems 


23 


10 


58 


15 


6 


56 


17 


9 


15 


4 


7 


6 
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specified length of time and then move to another person untU the specified sample is 
exhausted. The result is a series of observations focused on individuals rather than a group. All 
of the systems using point-time sampling focus on some . aspect of nonverbal behavior. 

' Of^the twenty-three systems that focus on one person only, all but a few are specifically 
designed to collect data about the teacher in a classroom setting. Dibner (24) records the 
patient only, and Porter (71) the^herapist. The others, Buehler (20), Longabaugh (50) and 
Simon-Agazarian (80) are reportecf'as having been used to record the behaviors of one person 
at a time > t also can be us(£xf for dyads and with small groups. 

Of the ten systems reported as being used vnth dyads, four have been reported as being 
designed for describing interactions between dyads only. This does not necessarily mean that 
they can only be nsed for 'dyadic interaction, but rather that this is the only use reported by 
the authors of the System. For example, the Blumberg system (15) was designed to help 
supervisors evaluate their own work. To utilize this system, a tape recording is made during 
supervisory sessions and this tape recording is later coded by the supervisor as a means of 
helping . him evaluate his own skills. However, this system could probably also be used by a 
supervisor working with more than one supervisee. Similarly, the two systems designed for 
analyzing counselor-counselee interaction! Moustakas-Sigel-Schalock (62) and Snyder (83), 
could be used to analyze group interaction. Also, the Hall proxemic system (31), which is 
reported as being used only with dyads, could be modified to record proxemic relationships 
among three or four persons simultaneously. 

For those systems that deal with more than two people, i distinction has been made 
between systems used in classroom settings and those used in other kinds of settings. All those 
designated for use in the classroom are designed to code the behaviors of both the teacher and 
pupUs with but three exceptions: Jecker-Maccoby-Breitrose (43), Parakh (67) and Perkins 
"(69). The Jecker-Maccoby-Breitrose system (43) is a 14-item rating scale used to analyze the 
nonverbal behavior of students. The system is used to evaluate a series of film clips taken of 
the students one at a time. The Perkins system (69) is designed to code "student behavior" 
only. However, a companion instrument (Perkins, 68) is available for coding teacher behaviors. 
The other "pupil only" systems are point-time samples. 

Some systems are designed for use with more than two people in other-than-classroom 
settings. Examples are the Melbin system (56) used in a . department store and the several 
systems dealing with training groups or therapy groups. As noted in Table 5, many 'systems 
can be used in more than one way. 

Subject of Observation ' r 

The largest number of systems, eighty-two of the ninety-nine, are those used for 
classroom observation, Fifty-six are used to= coUect. data about both teachers and pupils, an 
additional seventeen are used for teacher behavior alone and nine for pupU behavior alone (see 
Table 5). 



. ^ecause most of the systems that observe pupils only are concerned with behaviors of the 
individual child rather than the class of pupils, the "point-time sampling" technique is used for 
collecting information about each child. This method is used for coding the Honigman-Stevens 
(37) and Lindvall (48) 'systems developed for studying individualized learning settings, and for 
the Lipe (49) system originally designed for evaluation of Project PLi^N (Program for Learning 
According . to Needs). The Kowatrakul (47) and Matthews (j4; systems, which describe 
activities performed by pupils in the classroom, and the Spaulding (95- system, which observes 
pupil motor behavior, also use the "point-time sampling" techniCj;:^^ 

Of those systems used in settings other than the classroom, V.^t'^x * are useable with small 
groups. (The editors have included Hall's proxemic system (31; O i assumption that it can 
be used to observe more than two people simultaneously.) A ^'sm* *J f^tcoup*'^ is defined to mean 
a face-to-face group of more than two people, exclusive of i'la?K'>Uv^</;m groups. A "classroom, 
group" is defined as one where the roles of "teacher" and "stu<iciiii .^rf! specified and specific 
subject matter Content is being dealt with, 
r ' 

Four of the systems - Hall (31), Longabaugh (50), Mous^aicas-Sigel-Schalock (62) and 
Simon-Agazarian (80) - have been used with family dyad^s* that is, parent /child, or 
husband/wife, and these same four have also been used for recording, d^ita about counselors or 
therapists and their patients. 

Six systems have been used to collect data about administrators and their subor- 
dinates: Argyris (8), Blumberg (15), Hall (31), Mills (59), Puckett (72) and Simon-Agazarian 
. (80). Included in this set are systems that deal with supervisor-supervisee interactions. 

Setting Used 

Twenty-seven systems have been used in other than classroom settings. These include 
systems for observing T-groups, task groups, therapy groups, patients or inmates and staff in 
institutional settings, counselor-counselee and therapist-client interaction, parent-child or 
husband-wife dyads, supervisor-supervisee and administrator-subordinate interaction as well as 
a system for observing nonverbal behaviors of dyads wherever they occur. Table 6 lists the 
settings in which the authors report their various systems have been used. 

Three systems have been used in industrial settings^- Argyris (8) and Blumberg (15) have 
used their systems as a means of collecting information to serve as a data-base for the change 
process in industrial settings. In both cases, "the information collected was used by the authors 
and their colleagues to help administrators and supervisors gain insight into the differences 
between how they do act and how they think they act; between how they believe they are 

perceived by others and how they are actually perceived. 

<^ . * 

A report by Argyris (1969) on the use of his system in research studies includes a 
description of norms of the "industrial culture," such as not sharing feelings, not doing the 
maintenance work (building of working relationships) necessary for optimum group efficiency. 
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Table 6: 


SETTING AND USES 








\ 


Settinc In Which Used 




Use 
b 


s Repor 
y Authc 


ted 

n 




\ 

- 

Systems 
1 -50 


Classroom, any content 


: Classroom, for specific subject 


Commercial or Industrial 

1 


>. 

Q, 

IE 

1 

o 

CJ> 

c 

c 

JO 

O 


Group Dynamics 


Other ; 


Research 


Training 


C 

g 

> 




1 Adarra-Biddte 




















1 


2 Alt man 


— 


w 










0 _ 






2 


, 3 Amidon<MCS) 


— — — 














0 




3 


4 Amid6n4Hunter IVICS) 


— — 














0 




4 . 


5 Anderson. A, 




0 












0 ' 




5 


6 Andenon. H, H. _ 


— ^ — 














0 




6 


7 AndBrtOn^inaman (COMIC) 


— • — 












0 






7 


8 Argyrit 










• 




0 


0 




8 


9 Aschner-Gallaaher 


— ^ — 












f- 0 


0 




9 


10 Bales 








w 


• 




0 


0 




10 


11 Balzer-Evans (BTBI) 














0 






11 


12 Barnes 


■ — = — 












0 


0 




12 


13 Beltack 


— = — 












0. 






13 


14 Beml$-Luft-Libertv (SCIOS) 


— ^ — 













0 






14 


15 Blumberg 


— = — 












0 


0 




15 


IS Borgatta (BSs) 










• 




0 






16 


17 BroDhv-Good 


— ^ — - 












' 0 






17 


18 Brown (TPOR) 


— ^— 












..0 . 


0 


0 


18 


19 Brown, etal. (FTCB) 


— m — ' 












0 


0 


0 


19 


20 Buehler-Rlchmond . 


— — — , 










• 


0 


0 




20 


21 Clements 


— ^ — 












0 






21 


22 C.E.R.UI. (CVC) 


— ^ — ■ 












0' 


0*' 




22 


^23 Denny-Rusch-lves (CCOS) 


- — — — 












0 


0 


' 0 


23 


24 DIbner 














• 






24 


I 25 OodI 




















25 


26 Flanders (FSIA) 




















26 


27 Flanders (EXPANDED) 




















27 


28 Fuller (FAIR 33) 




















28 


29 Gallagher 




















29 


30 Galloway 




















30 


31 Hall 












• - 








31 


32 Heger(M)NITIA) 




















32 


33 Herbert (SAL) 




















33 


34 HilHHIM) - 








• 


• - 










34 


35 Hoffman 










• 










35 


36 Hontgman (MACI) 




















36 


37 Honigman-Stephens (SAP) 




• 














w 


37 


38 Hough 




















38 


39 Hughes 




















39 


40 Hunter 




• 
















40 


41 Jensen 




- • 














0 


41 


42 Jason \MiUn; 




• 
















42 


43 Jecker-Maccoby-Breitrose 




















43 


44 Jones (SACC) 


















- • 


44 


45 Joyce 
















• 






46 Kounin 




















46 


47 Kowatrakul 




















47 


48 Lindvalt 




• 
















48 


49 Lioe^teen-Quirk (PLAN-SOS) 


• 














• 




49 


50 Longabauflh (R-P) 






> 


9 


• 










50 
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Table 6: SETTING AND USES 



- ... 

51-99 


Setting In Which Used 


Uses Reported 
by Author 




Classroom, any content 


Classroom, for specific subject 


Comimercial or Industrial 


Counsejijig or Therapy 


Group Dynamics 


Other 


Research 


Training 


Evaluation . 




51 Macdpnald^Zaret 


• 












• 






51 


52 Manri 




















52 


53 Matthews-Teacher (SCAS) 


• 


• 










• 


• 


• 


53 


54 Matthews-Student (SCAS) 


• 












• 


• 


• 


54 


55 Medley (OScAR 4V) 


• 












• 






55 


RR Malhin 




• 














'56 


57 McREL (MIA) 














• 






57 


58 Mill&r 


• 












• 


• 




58 


59 Mills (SPA) 


• 






• 




• 


• 




59 


6(1* Morsh 


• 












• 






60 


61 IWIoskowitz (FLint) 














• 


• 




61 


62 Moustakas-Sigel'Schalock ^' 








• 






• 






62 


6*) Miihhi/ 












• 






63 
















• 


• 


• 


64 


1 vol ^^liOVBI 




• 










• 






65 


Rfi On0n«KflMi^\/nhert 














• 






66 


67 Pflrakh (VPBCS) 


- • 


• 
















67 




• 












• 






68 


6Q PorlrinCaAtiiripnt 


• - 












• 






.69 












• 










70 


71 PnrtPr 








• 






• 






7'' 




• 














• 


• 


72 


73 Rihhln-Schult2 




















73 


7A Rittkin 




















74 






















75 


76 Rnhorts 




















76 


77 Schalock (T-R) * 


















77 


78 Schusler (CIMAR) 


















• 


78 


79 Shrable-Minnis (CLAIM) 


















• 


79 


ftA QSmnn.Anii7Arian (SAX/I) 






• 


• 










80 


81 ^mith (Looic) 




















81 




















82 


.,00 OfiyMVt 




















83 


Ad ^Irkmnn (TIP) 




















84 


18S Snauldina (CASES) 




















85 


86 Snauldlna (STARS)' 




















86 


87 Snauldina (TSC) 


















87 


AA QtMn-Ouirk-Lioe (PLAN-TOS) 














88 


89 Stninzor 














89 


QO Stukat«EnQfitrom 


















• 


90 


91 Taba 




















91 


92 Tyler 




















92 


93 Waimon 




















93 


94 WaMen.et al. (STEPOS) 




















94 


95 Withal 1 




















95 


96 Withall*Lewis-(vJewell 




















96 


97 Wragg 




















97 


98 Wright 




















98 


99 Wright -Proctor 




















99 


Total for 99 Systems 72 22 3 8 11 5 98 52 12 
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and not encouraging "risk-taking" (discussing information which is potentially useful, but 
which might subject the speaker to reprisals). The norms of administrator-subordinate 
interaction are similar to the norms reported in research about the classroom by Bellack (13): 

Similar norms s^eem to hold in supervisory interactions. A study by Blumberg (34) has 
indicated, for eximple, that supervisors in education rarely ask supervisees what they think 
next 3teps shot^ld be, and overwhelmingly make proposals for supervisee action without 
involving the supervisee in the process of solving his own problems. A generalization about the 
norm for all superior-subordinate, interaction: 

superior talks and subordinate listens 

superior questions and subordinate answers 

superior proposes and subordinate agrees 

and nobody , talks about feelings. The players in the industrial setting and the classroom dance 
to the same tune - only the words and titles change. ' ^ ^ 

Eight systems have been used in counseling settings and eleven in group settings. In the 
former set, the purposes ' have generally been for research on the relationship between 
counselor and counselee behaviors. In the latter, however, several systems - Bales (10), CERLI 
(22), Hill (34), Mann (52), Mills (59) and Simon-Agazarian (80) - have been, uught to group 
members as a method for helping them gain insiglit into their own patterns of behavior and 
control over a process for bringing their behavioral "reality" more in line with their intent. 
Thus, these systems were used not only for research on the group, but also as content and ^ 
skills to be learned. 

To date, only two **group" systems are. reported as being used in the classroom - Mills 
(59) and Simon-Agazarian (80). (^Aly one classroom system has been reported as being used in 
group settings - CERLI (12). 

A few systems have been used in unique settings. The Buehler system (20) has been used 
to collect information about verbal as contrasted with nonverbal reinforcement of staffs and 
inmates in correctional institutions for delinquents. Verbal behavior was often found to be 
incongrueht with the nonverbal, and the nonverbal behavior of both staff and peers frequently 
reinforced anti-social behavit.rs and penalized socially desirable<^behaviors. The Hill syLtehi (34) 
has also been designed for use in corrective institutions, and the Longabaugh system (50)\for 
' use in mental institutions. The Hall system (31) was designed for collecting data in 
anthropological field settings, the Moustakas-Sigel-Schalock system (62) to study mother-child 
and tiierapist-child interaction both in the home and in laboratory settings. The Polansky- 
Lippitt-Redl system (70) was originally used to study leadership and behavior contagion in 
camp settings, and. the Riskin system (74) to collect information about whole-family 
interaction. Twenty-two systems used in classrooms have a specialized focus. They are listed in 
Table 7. 



Table 7: THE SPECIALIZED FOCUS (AS REPORTED BY AUTHORS) 
OF SELECTED SYSTEMS USED IN CLASSROOM SETTINGS 



SVSTEM SPECIALIZED FOCUS 





ALTl/: 'I 


Science " 




ANDERSON, A. 


Medicine 


11. 


BALZER-EVAf 


Biology 


13. 


BELLACK 


Economics • 


21. 


CLEMENTS 


Art 


37. 


HONIGMAN^TEPHENS (S/ P) 


Learning Activities Program (Individualized Learning) 


40. 


HUNTER c 


"cience 


41. 


JANSEN 


anish (native) language 


42. 


Jason (MioR) 


Medicine' 


48. 


LINDVALL 


Im iviQually Prescribed Instruction (Individualized Learning) 


53. 


MATT^^EWSTeach (SCAB) 


Science ' ■ 


54. 


MATTHEWS-Student (SCAS) 


Science • 


59. 


MILLS (SPA) 


Interpersonal Behavior 


61. 


MOSKOWITZIFLinf) 


Foreign Language 


63: 


MUNBY 


Science 


65: 


OLIVER-SHAVER 


Controversial Issues 


67. 


PARAKH |P?CS) 


Biology J 


76. 


ROBERTS 


Religion and Values 


91. 


TABA 


Social Studies 


9V. 


WRAGG 


Foreign Language 


98. 


WRIGHT 


Mathematics 


99. 


WRIGHT -PROCTOR 


Mathematics 



Data Reduction 

' Having, decided to collect tke data the user is faced with the task of reducing them to 
some useable form because observation systems generate data. Lots of data! How these data are 
organized is dependent upon the use the systems are put to and the kind of coding unit they 
, -employ. For some systems this implies no more than a frequency count of the types of «pded 
' tallies. Other systems look for the relationship between the dimensions, being coded, and still . 
others look for the kinds and frequencies of sequential activities. ' c 

Check-Lists - Both time samples and point-time samples are usually recorded on a 
pre-printed "checkJist" that provides space to note the occurrence of each category of the 
system. 

^ Time samples are binary, that is, they note only the presence or absence of a particular 
category during the sample. Of course, to increase their accuracy, severil time samples are 
usu^ly taken and they are summed togf her and often averaged. 
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.With a point-time sample, a group of people is- observed and only one category per • 
person is noted. These, too, are usually checked off on a pre-printed form (see F^re 14). 
Here; a series of samples are usually, made. and then totaled and averaged. 

Any system which uses the s^me categories to code the behaviors of all members of the 
^oup (for example, teachers and students could be c^d on the same categories) can be used 
as a point-time sample system or as a time sample system.. Categories for any system can be 
listed on a pre-printed form and each occurrence of a category checked against the . list 
continuously for some length of time to get spme sense of the frequency of that occurrence^. 

Figure 14: LINDVALL'S POINT-TIME SAMPLE CHECK-LIST 

Time Subjccr 



Observer Dote 



1. Inde^ndent V/ork 


I 


2 


3 


4 




6 


'7 


8 


9 


10 


Sum 


X. 


A> the student \\ ( coding independently 


/ 


// 


# 


/ 




/ 


/ 




/ 




22 


8.8 


B. iKe student is woiking independently on o 
wQ/k sheet 


k 


/ 
if 


M 




# 


/ 


0 


/ 


/ 


/ 


32 


12.8 


C. The student i% individuolly listening to b 
tope lecorder 






/ 




/ 






/ 


/ 


/ 


9 


3.6 


D. the student is independently viewing o film 
strip 






/ 




/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


- 


/ 


8 


3.2 


E. The student'ls independently checking his 

wotk 


/ 




/ 




/ 












4 


1 .6 


F. the student is working with o longuogeniostei 
















/ 


/ 






3. J 


G . The student ts wo'king with odfic-phonogroph 


/ 




/ 






/ 










5 


2.0 


H. Tlie student is usinq oroqiommed mote'iol 












/ 




/ 


/ 




7 


2.8 


,1. the popfl coirects o test (Mokes corrections) 




/ 


/ 




/' 












d 


3.2 


- J.. Tjie pupil tokes on individuol test 


Xf 


/ 


M 








M 




/ 


/ 


34 


13.6 


K. The pupil corrects o study exe'Cise 


/ 














/ 






5 


2.0 


t. The pupil woiks with ^upplcmentol 
reoding moteriol 




/ 


/ 






/ 


/ 




/ 




6 


3.4 


M. The pupil mokes conections on test 


























N- Miscellbneous 
















■/ 






8 


3.2 


II. Teocher-Pupil V/ork 


























A. The pupil seeks ossistonce from the teochei 


/ 


/ 


i 




i 




/ 


/ 






15 


6.0 


B . The pupil receives ossistonce from the teochei 


/ 




/ 




/ 


7 


/ 


/ 


/ 




13 


5.2 


C. The pupil discusses his progress with o teocher 












I 


/ 






/ 


3 


1.2 


lit. Non-lnstructionol Use of Pupil Time 


























A. Pupil loerjds time ot desk not workir>g 




/ 


/ 


/ 




7 


/ 


/ 


/ 


M 


17 


.6.8 


B. Pupil woit) for teocher oi clerk to provide 
Icison moteriols for him 




/ 








/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


6 


2.4 


C. Pupil woits lor prescription 


















/ 


Jf 


4 


• 1.6 


D. Pupil goes ti< get moterioU 








/ 










# 


/ 


5 


2.0 


E. Pupil woits for papers to conectedbyo 
clerk 




/ 


/' 


/ 




/ 






/ 


/ 


8 


3.2 


F, Pupil tolks to other pupils 


/ 


# ■ 


y 




/ 








/ 


/ 




5.2 


G. Pupil leoves room to get moteiiol 




/ 




/ 


/ 








/ 


/ 


" d 




H . Miscelloneous 


























IV. Pupil'Pupil Activity 


























A. Pupil osks ossistonce from onother pupil 










/ 












• i 


.4 


B . Pupi 1 receivet ossistonce f roT onother pupil 










/ 














.4 


V, Group Activity 


























A. The pupil contributes too group discussion 


























B , The pupi 1 tokes o group test under supervision 


























C. the pupil onswerso question directed to him 




J 






















D. The pupil asks o question 


























E. The pupil listens to o teocher lecture or 
demonstrate 


























F. Thepopil -votchcsofilmwiththegroup 


























G. The pupil listens to records with the group 


























H . The pupil wotchesoperformonce with the group 


























1 , Miscelloneous ^ 


























Totols 


25 


25 


25 


25 


25 


25 


25 


25 


25 


25 


250 


100 




Patterns — Some systems code directly onto a. seating chart or other arrangement that 
notes physical spaces. See Adams and Biddle (1) and Puckett (72), Others use pre printed 
sheets similar to those discussed earlier. 

Both category change and time unit systems can be coded onto pre-printed sheets to 
supply a "category pattern." For some systems the categories are listed across the page and 
the sequi^nce of occurrence is provided by coding vertically down the page (see Figure 15), 

Figure 15: JOYCE'S PATTERN CODING SHEET: TWO TEACHING STYLES 
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and other systems have coding sheets that reverse, the axes and the coding is done horizontally 
(see Figure 16)* To preserve both the sequence and some record of frequency, it is possible to 
use a continuous cat/^ory pattern sheet such as the one sometimes used with Simon- Agazarian 
(80) for live codii^. 



Figure 16: SAVI PATA SUMrAARY ROWS 
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Matrix — Most Flanders-type systems record lists of the actual' codes themselves and then 
transfer the lists of codes into some other format. One of the most popular is a matrix where 
although actual sequence k lost, the relationship of any pair of behaviors Hs retained. A great 
deal of information can be condensed in this manner. 

^ For ^example, using the Flanders ten-category system as an illustration, the matrix consists 
of one hundred cells made up of ten cells in each of ten rows. Each cell represents a 
combination of two behaviors. A tally in a cell represents a behavior pair^ the first elem^ent of 
which can be any of the ten Flanders categories and the second, any of the same ten 
categories. Thus, if a teacher responds to a student-initiated idea (9) with praise (2), there will 
be a tally in the cell of the matrix which lepresents the behavior pair student initiates idea — 
teacher praises (9-2); whereas, if the teacher responds to a student idea (9) with criticism (7), 
a different cell (9-7) will receive a tally. Figures 17 and 18 are examples of the procedure for 
building a matrix based on the Flanders categories 



Figure 17: PAIRING CODES FOR MATRIX BUILDING 



Th? teacher says:"doys and girls, sit down and open your workbooks" {gives 
directions, category 6). One of the children says, "But, Mrs. Adams, I thought 
you said we were going outside this morning" (student talk — broad response, 
category 9). The teacher react? by saying, "Paul, you know the<class was so 
noisy yesterday that we decided to work in our workbooks instead of going 
outside. I don't like it when you forget these things, Paul" (criticism lasting 
for six seconds, category 7). (The observer records tvyo 7's, one for every 
three-second interval.) Then the teacher continues, "Now I think we can open 
our workbooks. Remember this new workbook is different from our old 
one." The first part of the statement is a direction (6) and the last part, 
lecture (5). The observer has recorded the following column of numbers and 
(after the observation period) has paired them as shown below: 



6 command 



1st pair — ( 
2nd pair - ) 
3rd pair -( 
4th pair - ) 



9 student talk, broad 



7 criticism 



7 criticism 



5th pair •( 



6 command 



5 teacher lectuf e 



Category numbers are entered into a matrix in sequence p^/w in such a way that each 
number is, entered twee, once as the first number in a pair and once as the second number in a 
pair. The rows of the matrix represent the first number in the pair and the columns, the second 
number in the pair.^ 
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For example, the first sequence pair, 6-9, would be tallied in the cell that is located at tfce 
intersection of row 6 and column 9. The next pair is entered in cell 9-7, the cell at the inter- 
section of row 9 and column 7; the third pair, 7-7, into the cell located at the intersection of row 
7 and column 7, etc. Figure 18 shows the actual location of these five tallies in the matrix. 



Figure 18: SAMPLE (FLANDERS) MATRIX 
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This procedure is repeated for as many pairs of tallies as the observer has made. A twenty- 
minute observation (about four hundred tdlies) is recommended as a reasonable minimum to get 
a picture of what is going on in a classroom. The code numbers caq then be developed into a 
matrix toVuj. ply a ''snapshot" record of what has been happening. 
. ^ 

V Matrix building is a clerical task that is '■'fne-consuming. And more and more, computers are 
. being prograinmed to accept tallies on key punched c^rds or optically scanned sheets and supply 
a matrix as output. For large groups of observations it is ^Tequently more effective to generate 
key punched, cards or optical scanning sheets and use a computer to develop the matrices and also 
whatever statistical jlnalyses are desired. 

For convenience, in order to balance out a matrix, most users add a 10 (silence) at the 
beginning and end of each group o/ tallies from which a matrix is to be built. This assures that 
every tally will be used twice, once as the first and once as the second part of a pair. In' this 
manner, the row and column totals for the matrix will be the same; that is, the number of tallies 
along row 1 will equal the number of tallies in column f, and total of the sums of all the rows 
will equal the total of the sums of all of the columns. 
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To simplify dealing with a matrix it is useful to translate the tallies into percentages. Much 
information about teacher-pupil interaction can be gained from looking at the percentage* of 
tallies in each column and row (see Figure 19). 

In the Flanders system, as in nriany other systems, the main kinds of talk are determined by 
who is talking (either teacher, pupil or no one) and by types of teacher talk (in this case "direct" 
or "indirect"). Information about the kinds of teacher talk occurring in the cl?i>sroom can be 
found from looking at the totals of the teacher talk columns, 1-7 (see Figures 18 and 20). The 
sum of the columns of indirect categories 1 through 4 can be compared with the sum of the 
direct category columns 5 through 7 to determine how much of the time that the teacher is 
talking he is being indirect and how much of the time he is being direct. In this way the 
frequency of occurrence is available much as it was in Figure 15 earlier. 

Figure 19: SUMMARY MATRi;. SHOWING COLUMN TOTALS AND PERCENTAGES 
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Looking inside the matrix itself, the distribution of tallies in the cells yields a different kind 
of information than column total information, because each cell represents a sequenced pair of 
behaviors. 



^Percentages are calculated by dividing the number of tallies you wish to convert to a percent by the grand 
total of tallies in the total matrix, and multiplying the answer by 100. 
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Patterns of the tally distribution tend to fall into specific types. The major areas of interest 
are indicated in Figure 20. 



Figure 20: AREAS OF A FLANDERS MATRIX 
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9-10 and 10-9 cells are indications of pupil-pupil talk. 



The, Content Cross - indicates extended teacher lecture or questions. Most of the time 
when teachers talk to classes, they are either telling something to the class (category 5), or 
asking a question (category 4). Research performed in public schools in a variety of grade 
levels and subject-matter areas indicates that the majority of teacher's talk lies in an area on 
the matrbc that rather resembles a cross (columns 4 and 5, rows 4 and 5). The more flexible 
the teacher, the more tallies there are likely to lie outside the content cross. In general, most 
teacher tallies can be found within the content cross and these are centered in the 5-5 and the 
4-4 cdls, indicating that the majority of teacher talk is spent giving extended information and 
asking questions. The higher the grade level, the more likely the chances that if a teacher is 
talking, he will be using extended lecture (5-5 cell). For college teachers, of course, this figure 
is. very high, and in many university classes, 95 percent teacher lecture is not unusual. 

Area A: The Extended Indirect or Encouragement Behaviors consists of nine' cells in the 
intersection of columns and rows 1, 2 and 3. This area represents behaviors which help keep 
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the, classi-pom ^discussion moving and facilitate the pupils' work by accepting their ideas and 
their feelii^s or by praising them. These behaviors potentially reinforce student contributions 
and tend to encourage their recurrence. 

Area B: Extended Direct Influence Through Command and Influence Behaviors are 
represented in the intersection of columns and rows 6 and 7. The cells in this area would 
show a heavy distribution of tallies if the instructor being observed was controlling. Area B is 
sometimes called the "vicious- cycle" because it can indicate a cycle of maladaptive behaviors 
in the classroom* This buildup would occur if a teacher gave an extended command (cell 6-6) 
which the student did not obey, and which brought forth a rebuke from the instructor 
followed by a repetition of the original command (command followed by criticism followed 
by command and then more criticism (6-7-7-6-6-7-7). This cycle indicates that there may be 
"discipline" problems. 

Area C: Reinforcement of Pupil's Comments (teacher reaction to student behavior) 
contains the tallies of all the behavior pairs Student Talk followed immediately by Teacher 
Talk. This area shows what kinds of behaviors the students in this classroom have learned to c 
expect from their instructor. Area C provides rough answers to such questions as "Does this 
instructor ordinarily respond to pupil's comments positively or negatively?" and "Does this 
instructor respond differently to narrow student comments than he does to broad ones in 
which the students are processing their own ideas or thinking on highet Ifevels of abstraction?" 
One can also learn whether the instructor tends to help students clarify their own ideas or 
whether he teiids to comment on or evaluate the ideas himself. 

Area D: Student Immediate Response co Teacher Behavior shows how students respond 
to the teacher. Instructors have a broad lange of behaviors 'which induce students to become 
active in classroom interaction. 

Area D reveals which instructor behaviors prompt what kind of student participation. An 
instructor who allows students to talk only when he asks a question ("What is the difference 
betw een ^ paw and a foot?*') or gives a command ("John, read page eight.") would have 
buildup only in those cells on row 4 - question and 6 - direction. In contrast, an instructor 
who has^ a dialogue going in his classroom in which pupils interact with him after a variety of 
kinds of comments will have tallies in all cells except row 7 - criticism and to a lesser degree, 
row 6 - directions. 

Area E: Extended Student Talk indicates either how much of the time is spent having 
students read al6ud, perform group activities, or give answers to previously memorized , 
homework assignments, as indicated by a large buildup in the 8-8 cell. In contrast, for a 
classroom where students spend much time discussing hypotheses and opinions, asking 
questions and clarifying their own ideas, ther^ would be a large buildup in the 9-9 cell, a 
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USES- 



THE PRESENT AND FUTURE APPLICATIONS OF OBSERVATION INSTRUMENTS 



Observation instruments saw their beginnings as research devices to collect observable, 
objective data about human interaction in a variety of settings. And as Table 6 shews, all of these 
systems except Puckett (72) have been used for research purposes. 

But, unlike most research instruments, riiany of these have gradually been changed to " 
training tools which are used to give information directly to the people who are being observed. 
Fifty-two of the ninety^nine systems have been transformed frcCm research to . training instru- 
ments* These, for the most part are designed to help teachers, counselors or group members gain 
insights ai>out their behaviors as well as to provide a language for prescribing new behaviors for 
themselves J:nd to help them be able to determine if they have. met their own behavioral .goals. 
Training in process observation is now a requisite part of many teacher-education programs, and 
training workshops in interaction analysis systems for in-service teachers are increasingly 
qomnrion. 

Research 

An general, observation systems have provided .a mechanism for describing the. role cf the 
teacher as it exists in reality, in contrast with prescriptions found in education literature. Descrip- 
tive research using observation systems indicates that the role of the teacher appears to be 
« exceedingly consistent across grade levels, subject matter areas and geographic regions. Even 
under widely divergent circumstances, siich as tutoring individual students in an Individually 
Prescribed Instruction setting, team versus individual teaching, or teaching honors classes' 
contrasted with average or "modified" classes, teacher behaviors do not appear to change in 
different settings nor with different pupils. The role of the teacher even seems to resist 
curricular innovations such as new math and physics, a matter of great concern to those who 
designed the new curriculum to be used in a new way by teachers. 

The use of observation instruments provides the educational theorist a way to discern the 
actual teaching patterns in existing classrooms and then to reformulate models of effective 
teactiing by either 1) learning which teacher behaviors correlate most highly with pUpil growth 
' or 2) determining which behaviors teachers arc currently using only minimally (or not using at 
all) which theoretically could contribute to pupil growth. In general, studies indicate that , 
simple memory recall is the most common mental activity solicited by teachers. 

Another use of observational systems has been experimental research in which a 
particular teacher style is theoretically constructed from the categories of a classroom 
observation system and contrasted with a different teaching style or strategy. In these 
experiments, d trained role player teaches the same content to two different groups of 
"matched" students, using two different teaching styles. Experiments of this type provide a 
first step in testing theoretical models. pf effective teaching. ^ 
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A tinal.step in model development is field testing. This occurs when actual teachers are 
trained to be able to use a model style or strategy. However, widespread experimental research 
involving the. training of teachers to produce certain types of behavior styles is pretty much an 
activity of the future. Current activity is primarily limited to model building and to the 
sjpelling out of behavioral^ objectives for certain types of teacher strategies such as inquiry 
training, raising the thought level of an entire class of pupils, or conducting discussions using 
an indirect teacher strategy. 

Although these modeh are, in general, not yet ready for field testing, they have provided, 
materials for training teachers, and these strategies arc practiced in training programs of those 
teacher-training institutions possessing the skilh:d staff resources to implement , a program 
''reusing on teacher behavior. Similar types of research efforts are found sporadically in the 
i^wid of group dynamics, in therapy, in parent training and in industrial management training. 

Teacher Training 

Ordinarily when tho.se educators responsible for teacher training modify programs, they 
change; the structure, or sequence of these programs. Unfortunately, changes in structure and 
sequence of professional education courses appear to have little effect on the overt behavior of 
teachers Or student learners, if teaching behavior is to be changed, then teachers must have an 
opportunity to study their own teaching and experiment with and practice new teaching 
behaviors. Only when the focus of the teacher education program is on the teaching act itself- 
. can we expect changes or improvement in the behavior of teachers. 

Thus, the rationale for using these systems in rcacher training is twofold. First, the 
systems provide a mirror for the teacher to obtain feedback about his own teaching behavior 
along the dimenr.ions of the particular system used. This feedback provides the teacher with 
the opportunity to change his own behavior based on data about what he is doing in the 
classroom* Second, and perhaps more important, many of these systems have been constructed 
alofjg a theoretical dimension which jncludes behaviors which are presumejd to be helpful in 
promoting pupil growth if used in the classroom, but which are not ordinarily found in the 
classrooms of America today. When a teacher uses one of these systems, he gets feedback 
£!>out the behaviors which he is not using, as well as those which he is. This, supplies the 
chance to learn new behaviors and thus expand the teacher behavnor repertoire in ways not 
ordinarily available to teachers. 

An exaniple of a skill session (in constructive listening) that has been lised to help 
. teachers learn how to acce{)t students' ideas and feelings is one in ^yhich teachers are seated in 
small groups and asked to carry on a conversation. However, a ground rule is established so 
that before anyone can maTce a statement of his own, he must give evidence of having heard 
the previous speaker by reflecting the idea or feeling of the previous speaker to the 
satisfaction of that speaker. That is, he must reflect what the previous speaker has. said in such 
a way that the speaker knows that he has been accurately heard and, in addition, does not 
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feel that his ideas or feelings have been disapproved of. Although this sounds easy to do, it is 
not: People who have tried it often report, "It is not easy to hear the other guy because I'm 
trying to think of what / want to say." 

Acceptance, reflection, or clarification of students' ideas and feelings are behaviors which 
h??p set a cUmate of trust in which the speaker feels free to say what he . is thinking. They are 
conunon therapeutic techniques often used in counseling sessions. They are behaviors whicLa... 
counselor or a psychologist uses to help his client learne^o think through and clarify his own 
thoughts an<J emotions. In that vay, the client ultimately learns how to develop criteria for 
deciding what he, himself, wants to do, rather than needing to remain dependent on outside 
advice to teU him what is right and what is wrong. These therapeutic behaviors which promote 
a climate for growth can be acquired by anyone from skUl sessions in which the persons 
holding a dialogue are asked to periodically reflect the feelings of previous speakers and then 
to check out to see if they were accurate. - • 

' Although the skill of accepting an idea without evaluating it does not sound difficult, 
research indicates that teachers normaUy use little of reflective behavior jn their teaching. In 
order -to acquire this skill, training is necessary. 

^ Several projects have been run in. which teachers were taught to analyze their own 
behavior. In one type of study, researchers trained teachers to produce . specific new behaviors. 
When teachers used thesi new behaviors, pupil behaviors changed correspondingly. 

Using a different approach, , in several studies using jthe Flanders system (26),* teachers 
were taught the system itself, were asked to determine f.i thc.T^selves what kinds of behavior 
thf y wished to use and were given the opportunity to practice the new behaviors in role-play 
situations. Given the choice of behaviors to use, they became more ind^ect, more supportive 
and less controlling, and their pupUs were more highly supported for expanding on their own 
ideas rather than giving fact-level answers to narrow questions. This implies that teachers do 
have an interest in becoming more supportive of pupUs, but do need to have objecuve 
feedback which enables them to know when what they are doing differs ixom what they want 
to do. lliese sysiems provide a method for checking perception against reality, and this 
feedback alone may help teachers become more effective without the necessity for an outside 
monitoring force such as administrative evaluation. 

In the past decade teacher-training in.3titutions increasingly have become aware of the 
value of providing teachers with a tool with which they can gain objective feedback about 
their own teaching behaviors. Courses in the use of classroom observation systems are now 
given in coUeges, workshops and in-service training programs (at least m the "Free World ) 

• *For a self-study kit, sec: Interaction Analysis - A Mini-Course, produced by the tar West Laboratory 

(by Ned A. Flanders, et al.). Available from Paul S. Afnidon, Associates, 4329 Nicollet Avenue South. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 55409 

**Anita Simon (ed.), Ckssroam Interaction Newsletter, Volume 7, No. 1, December, 1971 and Volume 
7, No. 2, June, 1972, Philadelphia, Classroom Interaction Newsletter. 



and are becoming more easily avaUable both to,, teacher trainers and to classroom teachers 
themselves. 

Although the face validity of the virtue of any communicator being able to vary and. 
control his behavior is widely acknowledged, researcji on just what ^'teacher behoviors" relate 
to what "pupil outcome" is spotty and largely inconclusive. 

. We tend to think of a set of behavioral skills as being needed to describe a teaching act 
•designed to meet a goal. Thus, in the last -nalysis, the choice of goals remains crucial. For 
example, a teacher (or administrator) who favors teaching on a rote-memory level will 
probably be effective for that goal; that is, his students' learnings will probably consist of 
memorized data and processes. Before that statement is shrugged off as irrelevant to the 
reader, let us add that research indicates that the vast majority of teacher-pupil interaction, as 
well as test questions, are aimed at the lowest cognitive levels. Consciously or not, 
memorization of :eacher words or text is the overwhelmingly favorite cognitive process in our 
classrooms* 

^ Effective teaching for the memorization process, however, is clearly different from 
effective teaching for creative thinking or for meaningful solution of relevant problems. A 
wide variety of teaching goals may be as important a parameter for teaching effectiveness as 
the methodology for accomplishing those goals. 

There is probably nb such thing as a universally "good" teaching behavior. For example, 
even "praise," although almost universally thought of as effective in the folklore of teachers, is 
inappropriate as a facilitator of learning in at least several kinds of learning situations. For 
instance: 

During a "discovery" lesson, if a teacher "praises" the answer he likes, he 
defeats his own goal of having pupils focus on their mechanisms for using ' 
data (rather than using teacher cues) to make their own decisions.. Many 
students* experience in school leads them to equate teacher approval with 
"the right answer." 

Praise may be ineffective in accomplishing a i^acher's goal when a female 
teacher is working with adolescent boys who are working through a stage 
of rebellion. In this case, praise is often translated by the. pupil to "if I do 
what the teacher wants, my friends won*t like it.** !ri this . setting, a 
teacher who helps the student decide what is "good for him," has at least 
some hope of maintaining rapport with that student so that the student 
can continue to use the teacher as a learning resource. 

The following are listings of some of. the dimensions of teacher l^haviors and learner 
behaviors from which a teacher (or supervisor, administrator or helping agent) might select 
specific behaviors to reach specific goals. As goals differ, various tPicher (and pupil) behaviors 
will be appropriate and others will be non-appropriate for that specific goal. 
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Of the items in the following listings none can be thouglit of as good or bad in 
therhselves; most are useful in at least some teaching situation. They ^provide some of the 
crucial variables to be considered in working toward any specific goal. The presence or absence 
of . each teacher T>ehavior, ind the amount to be used, however, can be assigned to a specific 
lesson only after the goal for that lesson has been selected. 

With this in mind, here are some of the dimensions of the art of teaching that seem 
worthy of consideration. We have broken them down into seven general types. They are: 

Participation: Amount and Kind 
Cognitive Level 

Affective Climate v 
Classroom Control 
Pupil-Pupil Interaction 
Teacher Role Flexibility 
lassroom Methods 

Clearly these are not all of the classroom variables and perhaps not even the most 
important. We offer them here only as an indication of the kind of repertoire required in the 
typical classroom. They are a beginner's list gleaned from the observation instruments in this 
anthology. They have nothing to do with knowledge of the content to be taught. In fact, like 
most observatiofi instruments, they are content free. Neither do they deal with the complex 
diagnostic and prescription skills required of the master teacher be he in a classroom, group 
setting, therapist's office or counseling setting. 

Participation: Amount and Kind - As long as schools continue to be places where 
students are congregated into groups^ and a "teacher" lectures to and in other ways controls 
that group, the ability to involve the total group will be important. Here are some possible 
criteria: 

1. demonstrate the ability to deal with a variety of numbers of pupils: 

- teacher working with more than one class at a time 

— teacher working with whole class 

— teacher working with small groups 

— teacher working with individual student 

- teacher alone, and pupils working in small groups or on indi- 
vidual projects. 

2. demonstrate the ability to establish climate where all pupils are free 
to participate. ^ 

Sample performance criteria are: 

- pupils respond to teacher narrow questions % of the time (fill 
in % relevant to specific goal). 
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pupils respond to teacher broad questions % of the time (fill 
in % relevant). 

pupils spontaneously share their ideas and feelings with teacher 
% of the time (fill in % relevant). 

pupils spontaneously share their ideas and feelings with other 
pupils (in a rnariner .that everyone relevant can he^) % of the 
time (fill in % relevant). 

pupils in classroom area B talk as much as pupils in area A. 



Notis: Research by Adams and Biddlc (1) indica-' 
tes that an arc of silence, shaped roughly Hkc 
area B, exists in most classrooms, and that pupils 
in this arc of silence are likely to be ignored 
simply because of the geography of ^he room.. 



> 
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demonstrate the ability to react to individual differences. 
Sample performance criteria are: 

— the quietcsit (specify number) . ..pupils in the class in the 
beginning or the semester increase their spontaneous participa- 
tion during the semester, both in terms of answering narrow 
questions and in terms of volunteering to share more meaningful 
information. 

— the most verbal (specify number) pupils at the beginning of 
tlie semester demonstrate increasing ability to defer to others 
during the semester. 

specify and demonstrate the ability to vary the amount of teacher 
talk in the class, and the amount of student talk. 
Complete the following (or similar) check-lists and match your 
behavior to your goal for the specific lesson: 

— specify % (maximum) teacher talk to whole class. 

specify % (jninimum) and % (maximum) teacher talk to 
small groups of students. 

— specify % (minimum) and % (maximum) teacher talk with 
individual students. 

— specify %' (minimum) student talk to other students in small 
group setting. ^ 

— specify % (minimum) individual wo.rk^time, with materials, 
books, equipment. 

select and elicit appropriate kind of pupil talk to meet a specific 
goal: 

— specify .% (minimum) and % (maximum) of student talk or 
response to narrow questions posed by you, a text, or a 
workbook. 
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— specify % (minimum) of student talk or response to broad 
questions or problems posed by you, a text, or a workbook. 

— specify % (minimum) of student talk in response to broad 
questions or problems posed by other students in the class. 

Cognittve Level — 

!• vary the kind of cognitive processing taking place in the classroom 
setting: 

— demonstrate the ability to phrase questions on a variety of levels 
(from Aschner-Gallagher system 9): 

. .- Memory Level - Operations taken to involve only such 
thoi^ht processes as recognition, rote memory and selective 
recall. Verbal performances of this general type represent 
the simple reproduction of facts, formulas and other it^ms 
' of remembered content). 

- Convergent Ihinking Level — Answers to questions or 
problems reached by reasoning based upon given and/or 
remembered data. 

e 

- Divergent Thinking Level - Operations with a definite, but 
somewhat "data poor," framework. The respondent is put 
"on his own" with the structure to range broadly and 
freely in his thinking to select and construct a large number 
of possible ideas, associations, implications of which no 
single one could be predetermined as uniquely right or 
correct. The individual thus generates his own further data 
(ideas, associations, etc.) in producing his responses to the 
question or problem at hand. 

- Evaluative Thinking Level - Deals with matters of value 
rather than matters of fact and is characterized in verbal 
performance by its judgmental quality. The speaker often 
calls for or gives a judgment of something in terms of its 
desirability, worth, acceptability or probability of occur- 
rence (see Generalized Category System^ Figure 5). . 

2. induce pupil talk and writing on a wide variety of cognitive levels. 
Sample performance criteria are: 

— for each lesson teacher can specify and elicit pupil behaviors as 
appropriate for his goal for that lesson: 

- specify % (minimum) and % (maximum) pupil talk on 
memory level. 

- specity .% (minimum) and % (maximum) pupil talk on 
convergent thinking level. 

- specify % (minimum) pupil talk on divergent thinking 
level. 

specify % (minmium) pupil talk on evalui^rive thinking 
level. 
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3. use a logical sequence of cognitive processes with students by moving 
students through some cognitive sequences such as the following 
(from Taba, system 91): 

— collecting data 

— grouping data into sets 

— labeling the sets (making categories) 

— drawing inferences from the data 

— making generalizations from the data 

— making hypotheses from the data 

— testing the hypotheses with new data 

4. demonstrate knowledge of problem-solving structures and utilize these 
structures with students by using ^ome general problem-solving se- 
quence such as (from Allen and Rott, 1969): 

— can tell when a term has been adequately defined. 

— can identify certain common types of misuses of language. 

— can distinguish between an argumejit. and a description. 

— can distinguish among questibns of truth and validity. 

— can recognize certain common types of errors in drawing 
conclusions about matters of fact. 

— can decide whether an inductive conclusion is warranted. 

— can identify a hypothesis. • 

— can tell whether a given statement is a useful prediction from a 
hypothesis. 

— can tell whether or not the variables in an experiment have been 
adequately controlled. 

— can tell when a variable is relevant. 

— can distinguish hypotheses which assert necessary conditions 
from hypotheses asserting sufficient conditions for the occur- 
rence ot an ovent, . 

— can evaluate the reliability of items of information. 

— can tell whether or not a deductive aj^ument is valid. 

. - can identify and evaluate different types of explanation and tell 
what type is appropriate to a given situation. 

— can locate and identify assumptions. 

— can recognize a value statement and decide v/hen r is justified. 

Affective Climate — 

1.. On the assumption that the "affective climate" of the classroom is in 
. Jarge measure controlled by the teacher behavior, exhibit the use of 
emotfonally supportive behaviors and limit the use of emotionally 
V non-supportive behaviors: 

— accept the feelings of pupils. 

— . share own "similar'' feelings with pupils. 
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^ — express pleasure about pupil's verbal or nonverbal activities, such 
as 1) getting the right answer, 2) following instructions, 3) doing 
unexpected, constructive activities - creative expression, making 
proposals, disagreeing -Adth teacher on cognitive level, or other 
behaviors that express child's uniqueness and difference of 
perception from that of the teacher or other classmates. 

2. exhibit non-judgmental behaviors and delimit the use of judgmental 
^behaviors. (See nearly any Flanders-type system, and especially 
Simon-Agazarian, system. 80.) , 
, . . - accept student's ideas (do not evaluate but give indication that 
you hear and understand). 

— clarify understanding. " . 

— reflect or paraphrase student's ideas. 

— expand on a. student's idea. 

— specify the results of judgniental behavior and utilize it only 
when it meets your goals. 

Note: Teacher judgments, such as "that's i%ht," "that's wtong," "that's 
. . good," "that's bad," form 2 large part of the traditional role of the 

teacher. Performing the evaluation function for the learner relieves the 
learner from the responsibility and the opportunity of making and having 
o back-up his own judgments. 

Because judgmental behaviors by the teacher limit pupil opportunity to 
think through /and express his own judgments, and because they are so 
much in the habit patterns of most teachers, their use niight best be 
limited to cases where they will bring about a specifically desired end. 

* - demonstrate ability to encourage students to make judgmental 
statements, giving their criteria tor making statements. 

Classroom Control - Classroom control procedures, are of two basic types, those 
which are teacher-control oriented, and those which are basically pupil self-control 
oriented. No classroom represents a pure variety of either type. 

1. specify correctly when you are using control procedures demonstra- 
ting predominantly teacher-oriented control for: a) content, b) pre 

^ cedures or methods of working with content, c) discipline, d) 
administration (routine, non-lesson related tasks). 

2. demonstrate ability to encourage, reaffirm and maintain climate for 
student self-control over: a) content, b) procedures or methods for 
studying content, c) discipline, d) administration. 

— demonstrate ability to involve pupils in planning for and 
actualizing selection of meaningful content. 

■ - demonstrate ability to create climate of freedom for each pupil 
to participate in selection of procedures or methods appropriate 
for each of them for sriidying content. 
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— demonstrate ability to create climate of pupil self-responsibility 
for creation and enforcement of meaningful, individually 
accepted norms or behavior. . 

— demonstrate ability to create work-oriented climate administered 
jointly by teacher and pupils. 

Pupil-Pupil Interaction 

1. induce climace of information sharing among pupils: 

— pupils spontaneously express feelings (both positive and nega- 
- tive). 

— pupils test assumptions, their own, each other's, and the 
teacher's. 

— pupils support, clarify and, elaborate on each others ideas. 

2. help pupils develop increased skills of effective communication* 

— pnpis demonstrate the ability to actively listen to each other - 
to reflect ideas of other students accurately (both those with 
which they agree and those with which they disagree). 

— pupils actively participate in discussion and information sharing. 

3. develop a variety of pupil roles in the classroom, among them 
initiator, respondent, helper, information-retriever, clarifier, supporter, 
confronter, summarizer, process observer. Your pupils would be able 
to demonstrate the ability to fill above Toles and others as needed. 

<. encourage activities in which pupils learn about their own participa- 
^ tion in the learning process so that: 

— pupils give and accept feedback about their behaviors and the 
roles they play in the learning process. 

— pupils use feedback to plan and try new modes'" of participation 
in the learning process. 

Personal Relations — ' * 
- exhibit the ability to assume a variety of roles and a variety ot 
behaviors within those roles in relationship to school personnel other 
than students, such as colleagues, parents, school administrators, in 
order to optimize his effectiveness with pupils. 
Samnle performance criteria are: 

listen /-^'actively", to parent, colleagues, super/isors, etc. with 
whom you agree, and with whom you disagree. 

— specify needs assertively and non-defensively. 

— deal sensitively with feelings of people who have different styles 
a^d needs than your own (see pages 69 and 70)> 

- — seek or accept new tasks and acquire resources for teaching: 1) 
^ new content, 2) new procedures, 3) new media. 
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Classrodm Methods - \ ' ' 

demonstrate the ability to deal with* a variety of classroogj methods, 



such 



as: 



Lecture vr Preach - One channel -(eyes ears) v. one-way. 
communication (teacher to pupil), low learn<5r involvement, 
including all audio-only media (tape recordings, radio, records) or 
.Sprint materials. ^ 
Demonstratiori - Multi-channel (eyes and ears, etc.), one-way 
commanication, low learner, involvement, .including all audio- 
visual media (television, filmS), chalk talks, field' trips. 
Discussion - One channel, two-way communication (teaeher to 
pupil, pupil to teacher, pupil to, pupil), verbal, includes some 
role playing, most "games," group work and therapy. A 
Test and Review - One channel, twp-wa7 communication, 
includes Writtgn tests, most tutoring activities. 
Pupil Projects - Multi-channel^ ^two-way, cbmmunication; high 
leafner, involvement, includes most forms of manipulative pro- 
cedures such as induWial arts^ home economics, tine arts^^jnd 
business machine courses* typically offer./ 

Simulation - Multi-channel, two-way communication with high 
learner involvement, includes most rcle playing, some games, 
some "training projects" and usually collects and uses data 
about the' learner. 



Supervision 'V 

Like any other form of evaluation, supervision can be used iFor two' purposes: either to 
provide feedback for the use of the supervisee, or to supply a rating or grade for the 
^supervisor's use. All too often, 'supervision is of the latter varietyi perhaps because until 
recently, tools for providing objective feedback - about teaching and other interpersonal 
performance have been lacking. • , 

The substitution of ^classroom ^ observation systems for supervisory rating scales or 
check^sheets fills 'this lack ^ fur thesp observation systems separate the descriptive from the 
ev^uative functions of the supervisor. Rating scales for supervision, are still in far more 
common use than observation systems even though rating scales have been shown to be more 
related, to the value structure of the person constructing the scale (such as liking or not liking 
strong disciplinary measures, order in the cj^Ssroom, good housekeeping practices, rapport with 
studeqts, etc.) than^they are fo pupil; achievemfiit. 

• An observer's job is more limited than a rater's because the observer is forced by the 
; system to describe -what is happening. Thus an observer Ls likely to report such items as the 
teacher is "asking a qufestion" or "reinforcing a child's searcli behavior" or "lecturing" or 
"elaborating on a student statement," but he-is not called upon to evaluate these, n-.tions while 
■ he is observing. To the extent that observation systems are as ideal as possible, personal value 
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judgments by the observer about the actions of the teacher are eliminated, so that the end 
product tells what actually happened in the classroom, while the end product of a rating 
schedule more likely tells how the rater felt about what happened in the classroom. The shift 
from rating scales to observation systems makes it possible for the supervisor to shift his role 
from boss to partner, that is, from the stereotypic role of evaluator to the more flexible one 
of professional resource and collaborator. As such, the role of the supervisor becomes one of 
making available techniques for developing personalized teaching styles in line both with the 
personality of the teacher and the pupil achievement goals desired. , 

Obviously, the development of a wider range of teaching styles and the study of their 
relationship to piipil outcomes have a long way to go. if the goal of supervision is the 
improvement of teaching rather than the rating of teachers, then the use of objective feedback 
instruments allows for such supervisory innovations as teachers working together in groups t6 
give bsLch other feedbacjc and to "^suggest changes. The indications are that teachers who do 
learn a 'classroom observation system do change their behaviors in accord with what they want 
to do, and that school study groups can learn to work together to improve their teaching. 

til 

Educators expect that research findings will make an impa-t on teaching practice. That is 
why we do research. Classroom observation instruments are research tools originally designed 
s.for collecting research data. In a sense, when teachers use these systems to obtain feedback for 
self-supervision, they are performing "micro-research" on their own behavior in their own 
classroom. From'*this they. gain data with which to formulate new hypotheses about the 
effectiveness of their own teaching technique to test in their next "micro-research" study. It 
would be strange indeed if it were the methodology of research, rather than the findings, 
which in the long run changes 'teaching practice. It might well be. 

Observation Instruments as a Substitute for TesJs ' 

Ordinarily when one thjfiks of testing in spooll, it is in the context of a pupil taking a , 
test which his teacher scores. The score is then pbced in the teacher's roll book and used for 
deterrfiining a grade for the pupil's report card. Sometimes the test results are discussed with 
the pupil and sometimes not. In general, the flow of inform^ation is from the pu^il who takes 
the test to the teacher who marks the test and uses the information to **grade" the pupil. 

But, observation instruments are a different kind of testing tool. Typically, when 
observation systems are used (for other than research purposes) the main recipient of the 
information is the learner himself, not the teVher. The learner is taught the criteria for 
evaluating his own actions and (.jovided with measuring instruments to help him see how 
much he has grown in. the direction he has planned. This occurs because the learner owns the 
actual data \not someone else's evaluation) about his performance from wljij^ he can gain a 
realistic picture of his le /el of achievement. Th^s changes the concept of testing fronTone of a 
teacher evaluating pupils against other pupils to -one of a pupil evaluating himself against his 
chosen goal, s ^ 




Using feedback for self-evaluation against self determined goals is one of the main 
strategies for moving from dependence to independence. Only; as learners gain a realistic 
picture of their behaviors and compare them against their expectations is there less need to 
turn to outside authorities for direction. Through this process, leaning comes from feedback 
which the pupil gets from his own rttempts at mastery. This is aijilogous to learning in sports. 
In football, for example, the learner kicks the ball, and he can see whether or not it is over 
the goalpost. He does not need a teacher to tell him that hiis kick was worth an "A" or a 
"D." In fact, the outside evaluation of the kick is irrelevant to the . obvious learning that - 
comes from seeing where the ball went. What is needed is data about why the ball went where 
it did. . 

Since most feedback from teacher to pupils is in the nature of evaluation (that was an 
"A" pap'^r or a *-D" report) rather than reporting -of data, much of the pupil's school 
experience is. divorced from the process of getting feedback about the subject matter itself. 
This is so much the case that often pupils do iy >t know what 5rades they are getting until 
after they look at their report cards. 

This also accounts for the reactions of surprise from many freshmen mathematics and 
physics students upon finding that their texts have the answers in the back of the book. Many 
are not even sure that this is a good idea, claiming that students may cheat if the answers are 
available. To the extent that this is felt by students, it is apparent that the concept of using J 
answers for self-guidance is missing. Thus the data-feedback model as a substitute for the more 
traditional testing model is based un providing feedback, to the learner in terms of his own 
mastery of materials and his own progress toward goals, not in terms of evaluations which 
compare his work against other pupils to determine a grade* 

This* model is already common practice in the training procedures of workshops and 
courses which teach the use of interaction analysis ^rystems. Twelve of the systems in this 
anthology are reported by their authors to be used in this manner as evaluation instruments. 
/ In these cases, evaluation consists^ of using the observation instrumcwt as a tool for describing 
the behaviors of the personnel using new curriculum materials or tor analyzing the materials 
themselves. The descriptions generated by the analy^are compared with a statement of goals . 
for teachers' behaviors 3r for the materials themselys. This use of an evaluation instrument 
changes the concept of "evaluation" from rating oili a "good-bad" continuum to comparison 
of what is with wliat was expjscted. 

The. non-classroom systems have had a similar history of conversion from ^research use to 
training, particularly in the field of g'-oup dynamics where a fortunate Few have been learning 
observation systems in workshops and courses as a means of checking out their^ behavior 
and modifying it. 
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So too, tiave the growing number of "attitude" indicators.* Understan^ng the different' 
attitude patterns that people have is not terribly important where ^human interaction is 
limited. Being understood is not particularly important in a culture where people are relatively 
independent, where decisions are usually made by ind|ividuals acting alone and usually on tasks 
tha., are physical.. But late 20th century culture minimizes independence, ^nstead we are 
increasingly dependent upon bur interactions in groups of all sorts. Our tasks are more mental 
than physical, and more interactive than independent. Thus our need for understanding each 
othtT increases and becomes critical. 

Fdr instance, the tradition-oriented, nine to five persog is almost always baffled by the 
fellow who ignores company hours even though he gets the job done. The "nine to fiver" does 
not understand how a person can both stay till midnight to finish a job and then expect to 
take the next day off. Conversely, the clock-ignorers are baffled by conscientious time- 
watchers. They rarely understand a person who will go home before a job is finished. 

These two "types" of people are both necessary. In the extreme they provide the poles of 
stability on the one hand and innovation on the other. They have basically different, life 
styles, different personalities and different attitude patterns, and for the most part, they 
behave differently. Even their verbal patterns tend to be different. 

In • culture, time^-watchers, those people who are good about schedules, budgets, 
deadlines and such, tend to move toward accounting, finance and into administrative positions. 
As such, they arc often the bosses or supervisors of time-ignorers. Nov/, often time-ignorcrs are 
innovator3, creators, and norm breakfer?. Their attitudes ruffle administrators who need to 
maintain a sense of corporate stability. If a time-ignorer's useful ideas, for improvements are to 
be accepted in a corporation, it is he who is going to have to assume the responsibility for 
"selling" his ideas. He will have to do the work of translating his ideas (arid his norms) into 
language his boss can understand. In those environments where the time-ignorers understand 
*and accept nhe tiisk of the communications and take initiative, they in turn are usually 
accepted as valuable by the tradition-oriented time-watchers. Unfortunately, it seldom occurs 
to most freedomroriented time-ignorers that they have respoi\sibility for communication and 
many of them spend their lives surprised that they are not understood. Awareness of this need 
can changp cheir Jives. n p 

Because information is a form of power (and informition about ourselves and each other 
is no exception), the need for understanding people different from ourselves and the need to. 
understand ourselves better exists for all people - riot just for the psychologists who make 
their li^/ing at it. So, the tools that help in acquiring information to understand ourselves and 
others are gaining new uses. 

These various instruments have become useful devices for adults to use to predict the 
effectS^f their behaviors upon others, to collect information about themselves and to 

■ V ' 

*See, for iiistance: Kenyon Runner, >4 Theory of Persons: Rumier Studies of Attitude Patterns,, S^n Diego, 
Calif., The Runner Associates, and Philadelphia, The Humanizing Learning Program, Research for Better Schools, 
Inc., 1973. ^ . ' ' ' 
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deliberately change how they act. It seems reasonable to expect that so valuable an addition 
to the development of basic '*human skills" as these instruments appear to be would be a very 
valuable addition to the subject matter our children learn in schools. \^ . . 

We are not talking here about becoming a different person, a different personality, being 
false to oneself> acting artificially, or even doing or not doing one's own thing. We are talking 
about soniething rather simple in practice * he ability to be aware of the difference between 
what oiie.. intends to do and what one £5. dbuig, and. methods (ot^ closing the gap. This . often 
seems more complicated than it needs to l/e because talk about changing behavior is confused 
with talk about changing feelings or changing ^^personality." Once it is recognized that feeling 
and thinking are different from doing, that feelings are not controll ble, they just are, but 
behaving and doing are controllable, then behavioral training is often simplified. For example, 
everyone feels angry at times, but there is more than one way to handle anger, aijd some ways 
are more effective than others. ThpugTi one cannot help but feel angry when on^ is angry, one 
can learn to express that anger in ways more likely to bring about consequences which are 
desirable rather than disastrous. 

Substitution of data collection instruments for -evaluative tests provides a way of getting 
data about reality which is essential to being able to constructively change and grow. 
Observation systems serve the vital function of getting this reality-data to people. And this 
function is too important to be reserved only for the few professional disciplines that 
currently own systematic ways of sharing reality-data with people in their professions. We 
maintain that tools for learning abom erne's own most meaningful behavior are as essential a 
**tool subject" as reading and arithmetic. Often the difference between **success" and "failure" 
is the difference between using a very few appropriate rather than inappropriate behaviors, and 
using appropriate, useful behaviors is a skill as learnable as when and how to add or subtract. 

Observa'cicn Instruments as Content 

We have talked about the value of the use of these systems to researchers, to teacher 
trainers, to teachers, to supervisors and to people who need data about what they are really 
doing. Now what about applications to the be-all and end-all of the education business — the 
student? 

Classrooms are places designed to grow pupils, that is, to help them change. It is a. 
characteristic of our culture that change is usually not based on realistic information b ; 
instead is based on fear: '*Stop that, or I'll send you to the principal!" "Study hard, or you 
won't pass the college entrance exams." etc. Motivation operates only in the present tense, 
and a great deal of classroom motivation is the creating of enough anxiety about the future to 
force an action in the present. However, motivation through threat breaks down when the 
teacher meets a population that appears to have nothing to fear. Fo^ example, part of the 
dread of working with "disadvantaged" children is that they are not afraid of things th^y are 
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"supposed" to be afraid of, and therefore the usual arsenal of "motivational" devices does not 
work. When pupils are not afraid of being scolded, sent out of class, failed or even expelled, 
what is the poor teacher to do? Or thp law enforcement ofOcer for that matter? Clearly, a new 
approach is needed. ^ 

Cussrooms are places designed to help pupils continue to grow: that is, to provide the 
skills to allow students to learn, even when they are not in school. But in most schools the 
curriculum is geared to memorizing facts. "List the 92 elements" — (or is it 98, or 101, or 
"121?). In a world where half of the products we consume didn't exist when we were born, 
memory alone has limited utility and "education for hfe" can no jonger mean "I've learned all 
I need to know." In our culture, rote is no longer right, if it ev*^r was. The rapid changes in 
our culture are leaving our schools behind and largely out of cOUch with the reality of here 
and now, tc say notfiin^ of leaving them without the means of preparing pupils for the reality 
of a tomorro>v we can scarcely imagine. 

We believe thnr observation instruments offer a way to change education. These tools 
have a promising future as- subject matter content. Children themselves can be taught these 
systems so that th6y can monitor both their own approaches to learning and their own 
patterns of behavior. . 

For instance, most pupils do not want to hear things that are unpleasant about 
•^themselves, but receiving and using data about themselves (both positive and negative) is how 
pupils grow. Acquiring and processing data about oneself is a way of confronting reality, and 
teaching pupils descriptive .systems by which they can get (arid give) descriptive and 
non-evaluative "feedback" from peers and teachers alike seems to be one way of taking a giant 
step forward in bringing the classroom closer to the reahty that both pupils and teachers 
experience outside the classroom. 

Techniques can be developed for students to practice and evaluate their reactions to, and 
awareness of, their own feelings and the feelings of others. Children learn to differentiate 
Ivv'ween varying types of verbal behavior very early. Proposals or descriptions are very 
different from self-defensive and hostile statements. -Having pupils practice varying verbal 
patterns and helping them i'^entify the effects of these patterns on others can improve pupils' 
ability to communicate. 

A pupil can ; learn about individual differences by notmg that people have different 
tolerances for the amount and kinds of data they are comfortable sharing, and he can learn to 
hear other people's opinions of him as their opinions and not necessarily as facts about him. 
H? can learn to separate opinion from data, learn to "own" his own feelings so that he 
irt-sn't talk about "we" or "they" when he means "I," and can learn to "check out" his 
j>ei*:eptions of reality by collecting feedback data. 

The possession- of these skills lessens both the generation^ap problems and the 
cultural-gap problems so often present between the faculty and students in our urban schools. 

I 
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Even more important to the learning process is the likelihood that teaching children the skills 
of effective discrimination is a direct way to develop a sense of self-worth, self-motivation and 
self-direction. 

A good education is hard to come by but its description is easy to state: An educated 
person is one who can recognize a problem as a problem and has optimized his chances for 
solving it. How to solve problems; how to communicate; and how to know, **be" and accept 
oneself c»re only now becoming a direct concern of curriculum builders. In our culture these 
skills are prerequisite to effective, productive living: And helping students acquire the tools for 
self-evaluation and improvement of perceptual, communication and problem-solving skills is a 
job that schools must do. 

We have been talking about affective systems as content. Cognitive systems also generate 
potential content. In the cognitive area, recall, data processing and evaluation are very 
different 7rom each other. When verbalized, these differences become apparent and clearly 
separable. When they are, they can be identified and new judgments can be made about their 
appropriateness to any given situation. It appears that verbal interaction systems can be 
identified for use as content such a %vay that pupils can acquire the ability to '^evaluate" 
their own data processing tech: iques. Further, they can learn to develop criteria for choosing 
appropriate cognitive sequences to match against problem types, and can literally learn to 
improve their own probability of success. Such adaptations are a major concern of the editors 
and their colleagu* 

In one way or another most of these instruments are a part of the history of man's 
struggle to understand and control himself, control his environment, and thus control his 
future. The instruments in this anthology (and the many mentioned but not included) give a 
synopsis of over , half a century of such effort by . psychologists, sociologists, anthropologists, 
educators and others whose common contribution to our culture are better tools for 
quantifying and describing human behavior. It is our hope that like us, others will find in 
these efforts some of the necessary building blocks for a better tomorrow. 

The last quarter of the 20th century will be as change oriented as the first quarter in which 
the rudiments of these instruments began to appear. These instruments developed originally to 
quantify human interaction will be modified no ^j enhance it. That is, these instruments will be 
used to make specific the personal goals of our culture and of education, thus providing the 
means for: 

1. Movement from illusion toward reality and data orientation - T}ie 
ability to operate in the world as it is rather than as the child wishes or 
fears it to be. 

2. Movement from irre*^ponsibility to responsibility - The ability to 
* perceive, predict, and accept the consequences of oneV own actions.' 

3. Movement from dependence to independence and interdependence - 
The ability to be self-reliant, self-motivating, self-evabiating and the 

^ ability to act from choice rather than react to compulsion. 
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Laudable though these goals may be, they can not be taught, Emaronments can not 
designed to enhance the likelihood of widespread acquisition of net"^*- * skills unless t'hey 
defined in measurable terms. A step in that direction is deveb* enc of more speci 
"learning goals" such as: 

Affective Skills — 

— Identify, label and describe feelings as such * ^ differentiate between 
the various subsets of complex emotions, aKe love or guilt, (The 
usefulness of affect, we believe, is enhanced by increased recognition 
and understanding of its complex nature.) 

— Understand that /ee/in^ is not the same as doing, 

— Utilize affect to generate or inhibit personal action. 

— Increase enthusiasm for a task by engaging in a series of steps such as 
relating the current task to relevant past successes, or generating 
.images of the positive feelings completion of the task will make 

possible. 

— Deliberately seek others whose enthusiasm level is higher than one's 
own. 

Cognitive Skills — 

— Locate concrete phenomena or data that relate to abstract concepts; 
m^ike the link between generalizations and empirical support: 

— Process complex ideas, sucH as relating more than one variable or 
relationship at a tinie; analyzing, evaluating, synthesizing, predicting. 

~ Own the ability to see conditions or events as "reversible" and 
"changeable." 

— Generate "new" ideas, relationships, apphcations, products, etc. 

— Own the concept that one's own cognitive map of the world is 
different from other people's maps and that other people's maps are 

^ as real as one's own. 

— Can accept that other people have different feelings and ideas than 
oneself. 

— Can separate one's "opinions" from data. 

— Seek out and use both data and cognitive strategies in solving life 
problems, that is,' not act on impulse or opinion when data are 
available. 

Interpersonal Skills - 

— Differentiate between and describe different interpersonal behaviors. 

— Consciously modify behavior toward children and adults to get moro*^ 
of whatever is wanted. 

— Predict effect of differing behaviors on other children, adults and 
upon oneself and be able to test those predictions. 

— Predict effects of others' role behaviors on oneself and to "handle" 
those effects. ' 
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Social Skills - 

— Understand the many things that make up a social role, that is, the 
system to which the role belongs (tather/mother, parent/child, 
husband/wife, in family system; and stu(?^nt/teacher in school 
system) and the reciprocal of the role (husband is th;; reciprocal of 
wife, student is the reciprocal of teacher and both parent and adult 
can be reciprocal with child), as well as the acceptable social 
behaviors (norms) of the role under typical conditions and under 
conditions of stress, " 

— Look at oneself and others in the many roles they play in the larger 
social' system. The student is also a child, a consumer, possibly a 

' sibling, and a friend. ' 

— Recognize the need for more than one role. 

— Be able to shift into a variety of different roles appropriately. 

~ Display the appropriate kaleidoscope of ^behaviors necessary to main- 
tain simultaneous interdependent roles effectively. 

Observation frameworks can thus themselves be used as content for the curriculum. iJut, 
equally important, they are a crucial Jink between the intent of the curriculum builders and 
the actual implementation of a curriculum in the classroom. ^ 

Observation Instruments - A Technology for Specifying the Conditions for Learning 

In order to include this content in schools, a supporting learning environment, different 
from that of most classrooms, is needed. There are two main differences between the needed 
learning environment and that of the traditional schoolrooms. To begin with, there is a 
difference between knowing and behaving. In order to be able to perform the skills of a 
behaviorally-based curriculum, an environment has to be provided which allows students to 
experiment with their behaviors. This means providing an emotional atmosphere in which it is 
safe to make mistakes :^tid even to "waste time.' 

Most useful learning takes place in ah experimental environment. For example, we learn 
\^to drivfe a car by actually driving a car, not by reading a book about how to drive a car. 
^^arning consists of a process of making and correcting mistakes. Sometimes these mistakes 
are dangerous, as many who have followed a novice driver down the street can attest. But 
society defines driving knowledge as being able to drive a car, not just passing a written test 
about car^riving. { 

in order to specify knowing how rather than knouAing about as content, low -risk 
environments must be provided. Society does this in the case of the learner driver by, for 
example, insisting that a licensed driver accompany the learner, and by labeling the learner's 
car or license with a symbol meaning "Beware, learner in action." In the same way, the school 
environment for learning new skills must be structured in such a way that the learner has 
maximum freedom to c^ oerience new behaviors and the consequences of those behaviors, 
while he and the bystanders (including the teacher, parents and admiRistration) are protected. 
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llie second difference from the traditicnal classroom setting is often called "knowledge 
integi'ation,'' that is, the learning environment must providf for the difference between 
knowing a piece of Information and knowing what meaning that information has for one's 
own life. 

Even if a learner experience^ something new, the act may not have meaning to him unless 
the environment allows and encourages him to integrate the new experience into his own 
personal framework. This difference between experiencing something and integrating its 
meaning into one's own life is not generally known. For example, some of the newer curricula 
specify sensory activities for pupils in which they sniff different odors (such as banana, 
wihtergreen, soap) in order to experience the sense of smell; look at diffefeht specified colors; 
^el different textures; and so forth. However, rarely is the learning environment specified 
which would enable the student to discover the personal meaning of the experience for 
himself. Thus, a student might very well go through this experience and learn what bananas or 
wintergreen smell like without himself, his teacher or his peers discovering, for example, that 
he has such' accurate sensitivity to odors that he can detect the chemical contents of a 
mixture. Or, in other cases, that he is color blind, or has unusual ability to detect high pitch 
correctly or possesses "perfect pitch," or can pick out a tune on a musical instrument after 
having heard it only once, or can repair mechanical objects without having first been taught 
how. " . 

In cperiential learning, the learner must be the teacher, for the content of the lesson is 
the unique meaning of the experience for each learner. This meaning resides in the learner, not 
in the teacher and not in the text. And to provide the necessary environment for such 
learning, teachers must first be aware of, and in control of, their own verbal and nonverbal 
communication to students just as they now control the subject matter of the lessons taught 
in traditional c'assrooms. Second, they must understand what "kinds of environments" tend to 
foster or inhibit what effects in others. Consider just one of many approaches to human 
development^ that of rhe increasingly popular "self-actualizing sequence." 

Actualization of human potential is not a new concept. It is inherent in the Hebrew word 
for God ("1 am becoming"), is as old as Zen, and ul even basic to ancient Greek Humanistic 
philosophy. Never, however, in the history of culture has self-actualization as a construct 
f6ceived so jtiuch attention. 

Self-actualization, or the actuali^tion of human potential and resources, is a force and a 
focus in «-he present era that mobilizes many different movements and is central to many 
apparently different modes of thinking and living. 

Self-actualization is the force behind: 

— ^he affective and cognitive expansion of the transcendentalists, the 
users, of psychedelics, and the exponents of bio-genetic and brain 
wave feedback. 

— the interpersonal growth movement's interest in encounter groups, 
human relations training movements, and applied social science. 
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— the moral codes of existentialists and situation ethics. 

— the physical ivoncerns for health food, organic farming, Zen macro- 
biotics and bio-genetics. 

— the social growth concerns that manifest themselves in free school 
movements, minority^'group liberation, organization development, and 
the grovsdng concern about potential over-population in the zero- 
growth movement. 

The word self-actualization itself has become identified with Abraham Maslcw, who in 
the "60's'' help^V'^i launch the humanistic movement that has recently been seen as sufficiently 
legitimate to be incorporated as a division into the American Psychological Association. 

Maslow developed a set of psychological constructs that classify a hierarchy of needs 
along a developmental scale. The scale goes from the survival phase to the ultimate in 
self-actualization. The first phase, survival, is where the primitive differentiation between self 
and not-self is made that allows the infant to gain a psychic experience of a self which is 
different from a world of not-self and thus allows him to gain an identity. The final phase of 
self-actualization is where subtly and complex discriminations result in synergistic expressions 
of an identity that can only come about in a cooperative, interdependent environment. The 
phases are: Survival, Security, Affiliation, Ego, and finally, Self-Actualization. 

Environmental influence affects all phases of development. In self-actualizing development, 
the climate and behaviors in the environment have almost as much to do with the mastery of 
different phases as do the internal integrations of the environment. Forrthis reason, Maslow's 
self-actualization hierarchy is presented here in the context of Agazarian's educational 
motivators* that contribute to resolution and mastery of a phase, fixation within a-^ase, or 
regression to a previous phase (see Figure 21). - 

The most common educational'motivators are contingent or coercive. In most classrooms, 
the climate is one which, at worst, holds the threat of repealed punishment, and, at best, 
holds out praise. Most people know the story of the carrot, the stick and the donkey, and 
most people agree that the classroom is no place for the stick. Not everyone knows that the 
carrot is not necessarily appropriate either (see Figure 4). The locus of motivation and energy 
is an essential difference in the process of learning conformity versus the process of engaging 
in personal growth; When the locus of energy is outside the person, as it is when it is locatied 
in either a stick or a carrot, the person may continue to produce the required behavior when 
the motivators are absent, but may not. Even if the carrot and the stick become internalized, 
the' internal motivators are still iu terms of reward and punishment, rather than in terms of 
intrinsic satisfaction. 



*Yvonne M. Agazarian, et al, Documenting Development, Philadelphia, Humanizing Lci^rrung Program, 
Research for Better Schools, Inc., 197?. 
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Figure 21:. AGAZARIAN'S EDUCATIONAL MOTIVATORS AS RELATED TO MASLOW'S HIERARCHY OF NEEDS 
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It becomes tremendously important, therefore, to recognize that jnosL accepted teaching 
behaviors have a one-to-one correspondence with the arousal of certain unproductive, regressive 
anxieties, even though they may produce the immediate results the teacher seeks. It is one 
thing to be coni^dent in praise and in the power of love as reinforcers. It is another thing to 
recc^nize that contingency approval arouses social anxiety, and that giving and withholding 
love attacks the feeling of autonomy. Likewise, punishment attacks security and results in 
coercive, compulsive obedience (or disobedience), and may even attack the very sense of sel£ 

Following is a discussion of the types of behaviors which promote and inhibit growth 
through each stage of the Maslow hierarchy. Fundamentally important, not only tp ho:v we 
plan curriculum but also to how we plan classroom climates, is identifying the kind5 of 
educational motivators and reinforcers that: ' 

— help resolution of various phases of development 

— enforce fixalion within a phase of development 

— disturb the balance of resolution , 
' — induce regression from a higher level to a lower level 

Survival — Mastery of the survival level is characterized by a sense of identity, a sense of 
the self, of the inner person, a sense of "location" in terms of one's own body boundaries and 
one's own autonomy and potentiality. Feelings of self (or basic trust), autonomyr-and contrc' 
of impulses are developed in the person when feelings of trust, autonomy*and self-control are 
comnjunicated from the environment. Classrooms which communicate trust and encourage 
autonomy create a climate in which survival needs are not activated. (This is so in graduate 
school as well as in the nursery.) 

Whenever physical punishment is used, "survival" is threatened. In classrooms where 
physical coercion is used as the major educational motivator, children may work to avoid a 
repetition of punish me ntr^^For these children^ this "otedience" is most often a state of 
outward passive conformity and inward 'Tnnsobiljzation. Some children rebel and fight, 
entering into a vicious circle of disobedienc*^^ and bearings.. Others run away or take ♦flight into 
fantasy or apathy. Even for people whose threshold of mastery is high for the ba«ic 3urviv;u 
level, severe coercion may induce regression to survival responses. 

Some of today's psychedelic drug experiences can also result in the activation of survival . 
needs and induce regression. The inner experiences of immobilization, undifferentiated panic 
states and annihilation anxiety, feelings of being overwhelmed, impairment of the> ability to 
discriminate between oneself and others, fear of^being dependent (or fear of being- indepen- 
dent), fear of loss of identity, and fear of fusion are symptoms of regression to the survival 
level. 

To regain mastery of the survival level, a person must regain jense of sc^f as a separate 
identity in che world around l.im. 
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Alfastery and resolution of the phaie of "security" is dependent upon the 
deh&^nnilajrities in agparently dis^i^mlar and dissimilarities in the apparerrcly 
; liniling amiilarities in the apparently dissiiifiil^ is basic to the process of being able to 
m die familiar to related but unfamiliar ^^enomena. Finding dissimilarities in the 
•similar is basic to the-faocess of breaking eotypes and combating inappropnaie 
or pcgadBce. This i—Tpa^ qxiality of rcepdon permits greater complexicf' eif 
and cognitive ii»k>oiuc&. The ability *s.vi) process phenomena of ^ater com- 
thc way, to the confidence that c ^ when someone can hassile new ar 
fShii^ efficiently. It also opexs the wary to w^vA^fssion when things get out of hancL 




,pf she phase of seatnrity is chanacteriz bw a sense of control, bodi a feeling ©f 
and ;ft»o a teeUng xit ^eing in cmnol. ^y^^ in control comes from the peiwnfs 
■ate mc^aelf \n time aad place, to kmzw lere he is, where he is going and honpi tio 
get ^^ttsc Tfce aMky to interact sBccessfedly wirt ^«4ii«al things is the hallmark of successfiil 
ol^tfae wemc^ level, ^ smtaMs a saicicasii^ ' rebtionship between self, the situation, 



^^ijoiau.icc ^ Mies from eKr Avel uanugixi cr ' «teance for frustration, which alkws the 
i* lilikiy to ddny activf on im^ui^ and to coUeo: ihua instead. This, in turn, isacreases the 
sMUlt^ to pmikx th aocisequemcssof ai? act. «rf«ieh iiea^ to the experience of f>^fastning &r a 
^v'^m avoid jigsple^a«i»t cosneouenccs^ of things left undone, iHsd of Inog 

A^^i*" to |p|K'sner*sKleaMair constr ^ - nce-of t^rings^we! '^'»e. 

'V.sterv of the sccurfty jb^! perm ii rreajed toleration for new sio»Mons. The 

tt^V o vn and novel loses ^'ttnt of its EearfuiiKea^. >4ew discriminations are nss^ak in 
"*^o|i(!>tten/e'' maps. At the afu^csire level, the discnmisatfldr between the thoug^.^^ fedfaig 
idKt ^ct allows ta^ peiKxn v. take responsibility iidr what he does^ rathcar :ii»n feeling 
IP abcjt what he thinks .^^ oxj* he feels. 

Mastery of the world at the security level is obtained in much the same wayiliat maf^tery 
«lf a piffle is obtained - br xakrng it apart and potting it back together. Masser)^ of the 
9tStirity level is encouraged idassrooms which promote experimentation, ^^ere discriiann- 
rmade by the maisprilssaon both of objects and of symbols, where integrations - mt 
rhrough comparing \nd contrasting things at both the concrete level and the absnuct 
leioL Jhi an environment is whch the student is both safe and encouraged to be curious aibout 
the mmik and how it is .^Kr tweether, mastery over the material world is gained and chil^toi 



however, the ens^Qment is coercive, and threats are used to inhibit explot 
bdMMocs attempts to explore md master the environment give way to a need to stay 
in m . 5 fety in a coera* - classroom can be obtained by doing as the teacher says to 
do^ %sikiice, conform to ossttK rules, and conforr. to the impersonal demands to pro#MiL 
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Hip BHKher thus k£s himself up as the "control" against which a saudent 

wifl wAet mamktnu or i*el. In a, co«cive environment children learn rules rather riian sBAjecr 



iWllwitii^ the need ifcr security impairs the process of mastery. Fears of helpflessn«B and 
beti% one oC control re«a»e«^e. Defensive reactions like dependent, compulsive dfccj^BBce or 
ki myiiiJi. compulsive, counter-dependent rebellion are aroused. Neither of th^e reactions 
to b dtt itudfcnt's best iBBaests; both are reactive rather than proactive. 



-_, climates awt-punitive cliaiates, and punitive climates arouse punitive feeling For 
sone. these punitive fesa^s are tnrwrd in on themselves, manifested in apologetic, hmnble, 
sdkaUMive posture tfeat » intended aihibit attack. In fact, a submissive posture does inhibit 
jtfti'^ii in the animaJ kimgdom but is more likely to provoke it in the human culture. For 
driicrs, «lr punitive iMsdiags are turned ir o scapegoating. The beaten beat others. 

tW teatfher who gatns conformitv bv threats to the security level creates a need for an 
*«fKorltarian Bjure to iiia...uain order ar^! times. The class is "good" when authority keeps it 
n .>ni«r," disruptive ana -destructive ar-x>on as the teacher's back is trmied. 

In aMs, as well as ichUdren, feam - i sKcurity appear from rms^. real or syaAoIic threat. 
WW;n fears of standing op n front oi rasa: cbs&% or speaking out as. a convention are activated 
Arom dke swority level the%' are not ^nianonal"; they have mor- to dp with faeiing safer if 
■nniMiced'and vulnerabie wien in the 3»^^t than they do with aie ability to perform well. 
Sudden pwigs of fear oi -ailing in sia»oi or on die job also faare more to do with the 
acihration of security needs than they dn ««h the likelihood of faij 

fH^t into the stamit quo is the reaange o^T riiose whose thrchold of security is low. The 
-WKxpccted" or the ^mpm'' is equated with danger because expkication has been inhibited. 
Security conscious develop a hatred of rhange and a williiWKss to tolerate the status 

quA. Tlmimmr unpleaBBC rather than risk me unknown. Fix»n at the secvirity level, 
tKMMMMr. cw only be ^^^^y claimed when maintaining the stiitus ano and -possession of things 
bcc(«Me mm of a ria» defense against regression to survival" anxieties in which identity itself 

IS Ml rnirn- 

fkm ^attA. of security is a central issue kn the current rebeffibn against ma'cerialism. The 
mm mvf of life can be portrayed as nwAilized around nMBerial rewards in which men 
iw«HI«r to buy things. The American drcnn is said to have come true in today's housing 
I and two car garages. To the accent that providing security becomes a goal in 
_ tfaan^e of the factors that expands the kinds of ^als that can be set, then life 

IHIK htm ii^i ' I rd- in terms of a dv.fense agannst fears of insecurity. Protection rather than 
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Affiliatidn — Mastery of the affiliation phase of development is dependent upon the 
ability to differentiate between oneself and others, to perceive individual differences and to 
relate appropriately to different roles. 

. Successful fuliUlment of the need for affiliation is reflected in interpersonal love, 
affection and sex. The person secure at the affiliation level is the person who can locate 
himself in relationship to others and respond appropriately. Successfiil interpersonal relation- 
^ ships build feelings of adequacy, or self-worth, and feelings of being a whole person. = 

The need lor affiliation is fulfilled when there is a climate that communicates acceptance 
of people as autonomous, different, and resourceful or **special" in their differences. In a 
climate that supports a person to be a person, people work together in trust, openness, 
cooperation and reciprocity. 

However, using "love" or esteem as a way of controlling or persuading backfires and is 
likely to activate the need for affiliation. When love becomes contingent on certain kinds of 
performance, when giving and withholding love becomes part of a reward and punishment 
system, fer^r of loss of love is aroused and fear z^wes as a motasrator. Counterpersonal 
defensivep.ess (the denial of a need for affection from others) or overpersonal defensiveness 
(where demonstrations of affection become essential) are reciprocal reactions to an unsatisfied 
affiliation need. 

Teachers who use the giving and withholding of love as motivators may get rich results in 
terms of "loving" students, and even excellent performance, but they iiKpoverish the student's 
sense of autonomy. This results in students who can only produce for teachers they like, and- 
whose functioning becomes contingent on a warm personal relationship. 

Whereas coercion at the security level can result in producing the behavior thr teacher 
wants, coercion at the affiliation level can resuh: in a student trying to be what the teacher 
wants. Learning- in this case is only incidental. 

3^go — Mastery of the ego level frees a person to act because he chooses to, not because 
he needs to. This in turn paves the way for satisfaction in doing, which is part of actualizing 
self. 

Mastery of the ^evcl of ego needs is dependent upon the ability to differentiate between 
wlio one is and what one does. Discrimination between the / and the Not I demands the 
rttognition that what someone produces is an external, independent product coming from 
within but, once formulated, no longer part of oneself. Basic to mastery at the ego level is the 
ability not to take things personally, the ability to objectify and to evaluate personal 
production without feeling that one's self gains or loses value. 



A sense of social acceptance is Aso a function of egb mast rf^- *^'*hij', jble to locate one's 
place with a sense of belonging to social groups ^aki tbe culteif^ W "flp. and hierarchy are 
hallmarks of ego satisfaction. The ability to set goals of stans ^th am vnderstaJiding of the 
means of reaching diem also demonstrates mastery (and theestfovr ice; at t3ie ego level. 
Achievement motivatiofi,; goal setting, and problem sadving ar egcn lovial' Vincmons. 

When the clasBKoom clinic V such that achiewnent is^r-'^sw^rdttl wirfe appropriate social 
recognition, a persosn is able to the feedback ihat pro«Httef'^ him wai social validation 
because his products gain rewards thax give him extrinsic sacc«& xktn. Tms^ kind of environ- 
ment provides fee&cck that tells the person that tiit; behavicp*^' ♦uHi make sense to him also 
make sense to others. In this climate, striving becctnes wort ^ effos- and the desire to 
achieve flourishes. In this climate, impulse control e rewarder .a tiws canate, the problem- 
solving skills, mastered at the security level, gain social, as wt »s rnstCHsai rewards, and the 
autonomy gained at the affiliative level leads to social nicicni- self esteem, and 

interpersonal fulfillment. 

Ego anxieties can become mobilized when praise of che jpiNffrswi faot the product) is used 
as the major motivation for production. Praise of the person he \ e^mrive; it competes with 
the pleasure that comes from successful problem-solving bxxxv^. Wyaiw threatens autonomy, 
encourages rivalry (even in a cooperative situation)^ distraint* ihc stiBN^^sit from what makes 
sense to hini and seduces him into paying attention to what mai;Vi(» atfur co the teacher. When 
compliance rather than successful problem solving is rewaniec K^y sums, then ego anxieties 
become mobilized and progress stops» Self-doubt, fears oi ^?Kh -to^ ^ fears of falling from 
grace stimulate needs to conform to expectations the s^. rtributes to the teacher. 

Producing what the teacher wants rather than what the wants to create is one 

symptom of lack of ego mastery. Working for grades is ? "^i/Km students work to 

produce "A's," they are working to satisfy the system rathe: fj^iy, the education which 

the system was designed to provide. 

Sometimes, when ego anxieties are aroused, nc iconfonr ""lUisracial behaviors appear 

along with the denial of any wish for approval or ar i for acceptaance. Instead, 

inappropriate demands are made upon others to conform le student's expectations or 

values. Over socialized and antisocial behaviors are inverse rea. to the same stress. 

When the need to achieve is mobilized more strongi the need fior approval, and 

competition becomes subordinated to situation^ mastery, df-esteem no longer becomes 

dependent upon praise and is relocated in tie acceptaaar one's own reality testing of 
appropriate behavior. Self-validation (what makes intrinsic 5Ct*»« to me), becomes congruent 
with social validation (what makes s'^nse to others) wmr -i permits the setting up of 
extrinsically n:warding goals. 
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iMiMfectuaIizat»n - People functiorcing (torn the level of bcif-actualization tend to be 
g0^mi\ mi il; problcm-sohwigt creative, and productive. They ?xe experimental and operational 
IMI dooug^ insight and timigh trial and ecror learning. 

Mswrcry at this level, frotn which Maskwv'^ hierarchy takes its name, is dependent upon 
m^.. pesMBve harmony between the various leve^ of need wtthin the individual (independent 
s^l acttalization) and-betwccn people (interflepmcEcnt self-ac aalization). Self-actualization is a 
fi cion of synergistic innerpersonal and inoisroe Kjaaal rf^lat- .nships. 

Synergy within a person is the producr of mner r^vi c harmony between the levels of 
BcA All of us have internal flickers of diwonr*- >rt -r^ dv our real (or imagined) coercive 
aKu«aHKnt. The VA)rld is ftuU of unhappy peopic W inieappy people produce unhappiness 
avpon^ tfacm. Inner self-acaalized people are aw^< f mis but their equilibrium is not 
cbtftniM and cau^t up in k. They are at pieacr - » tieniselves. They are not passive or 
allMa^ but rather very awaare and this awamnesir >erni«s the perceiving of conceptual 
--^DOBalrips betv/een ideas and things to be in Ete it^^ nee cm exploratory cariosity rather than 
kmiage to an unsatisfied need. 

Unspoiled by negative, limiting cultutiil c^-^*^on, people remain as curious as little 
JlAklren all their lives. As of this wrfting, our scKuuls tend to do more to destroy that natural 
a^sDosity than to preserve and encourage it. 

Synergy between people has a pay-off thart is different from what either one car: produce 
j^Dne. When ' relationships are characterized b^ synei^istk interdependence, people interact 
wiih others -and the situation, not only in the SAirvice of themselves, but also in the service of 
ocfcers and the situational objectives, 

Self-.^tualizaticn is encouraged in a cltnuiate of trust and openness, wb re appropriate 
infinrmalion and skills sire shared, and person^y and socially validatable responses that make 
pcMrible a system of negative entropy are ^nerated. In closed, suspicioiis or strategizing 
cfanates, se!f-acci:alizing creativity is inhiKi'^l and inhibition is manifested by frustration at 
external or internal limits. 

1- • 

Regression from the level of interdependent self-actualization is not to the ego or 
attiliative levels but to independent self-actualization: the social hermit. At this level, the 
independent being is less than the interdependent being. It is from this level that social 
synergy dies '^nd from this level thac it is reanorn. Fulfillment at the interdependent level is 
rare. Social environments supportive of i^ctid^nired interdependent relationships are seldom 
available over extended periods of time. 

More likely is fulfillment at the self-aciualiized level by "peak experiences" that are 
unusual high spots rather than a way of life. Ratiely are people in synergistic relationship to 
themselves, thus rarely do they peak even into th:^ level of independent self-actualization. 
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Mtor commbn is the stru^e to keep the regrwwve *«eni)s from beirg triggered by a 
coenHM eworonment. Even v^en people are skilled ^ keefwng^ their ^o, adQliative, secnrity 
and Mmral needs fulfilled, satiation frequently becomai. joal in itself. Ratification makes 
for kttMBastasis at the expense of growth, and the next sacp is not taken. And herein Hes a 
poUMiii fr igedy. 

^ dbe short time between the first ecfition of tfatt amhology and this one, humans have 
left ^ aarth alive, walkcc on the moon and return«fc Three different sequential teams of 

I mm\ tarr "lived in sp«" for wedcs on end. The *1burd science" progrcrs that made those 

next mteps the evolution of mankind possible are history. And what is one of the 
gteatar paMiems faced b^ this man-into-space eSamf it is not life sn^Jort systems, or - 
power cdWBDl (those systems functioned fine), bui caeher the lack oi techniques for 
maiflH^p^ective, long-term, harmonious interperso««i relations over rnic extended time 
theat«e«'» together. Competent independence is tm enough- 

It 2L the actualization of human cooperative mterdependence t\m: the constructive 
future ot man lies. And thus this new edition. The vmr\d and its resources dm not diminish. If 
anything, it increases* and mankind's progress in the pbwical sciences has bnaoght affluence to 
many at lewcls undreamed of a century ago. That affluence has increased: at an exponential 
rate Lliiiii<jii the 20th century. Its continuance into the ZLst, we believe, wall require similar 
process m the social sciences. Humans, in the heritage of their various coicnres, now possess 
awesom< pwer. In a technologically shrinking world, me social utilization of that power for 
the op^ .am benefit of iny one man or any one man's culture increasingly requires the active, 
mutuali r -benefiting cooperation of other men and their cultures. Affluence in self-actualized 
terms r * cooperative^yenture. 
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?For insists into the economks of synergy in the physical sciences, see ahnost any book by Richard 
Buckminiter Fu|Ur and particularly Synergetics: Explorations Into the Geometry of Thinking, as of this writing 
scheduled for publication by McMillan & Co. in-February 1975. 
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